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It is a matter of great pride to Electro-Motive that 
General Motors’ locomotives have been given a part 
in the continuation of the great tradition of the 20th 
Century Limited. These locomotives have been assigne’ 
as motive power of the ‘‘Century’”’ since its dieseli 


fleet reached 1650 units, the last of which was a new 
2250 HP General Motors high-speed passenger unit 
assigned to the “Century.” 
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= Systematic Engineering Service is famous with railroads in every corner 
of the country. The men who render it know railroading. They don’t hesitate to 
get into “coveralls” and work with their hands as well as their heads. Their job 
is to help you reduce costs and keep equipment available. They do it with a 
know-how that goes far beyond lubricant recommendations. 

Working “hand in glove” with this field service, is Texaco Research. Petroleum 
scientists in Texaco laboratories are constantly seeking the answers to the prac- 
tical problems of actual railroad operation. Their contributions to effective rail- 
road lubrication have been many and notable. 

Texaco, for example, was first to develop an all-year car and engine oil — 
Texaco Texayce Oil. Introduced nearly 25 years ago, and constantly improved 
since, Texaco Texayce Oil gives full summer and winter protection for car and 
engine journals and all oil-lubricated reciprocating parts. It more than meets 
A.A.R. specifications and is used by leading railroads. 

Let a Texaco representative help your road increase equipment efficiency and 
reduce costs. Just call the nearest Railway Sales office in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta; or write The Texas Company, 
Railway Sales Department, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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) Hows a, check List for 
SWITCH STAND SERVICE 




























YY 1. Safety 


Y 2. Ease of throwing 









Y 3. Genuine facing point 
lock protection 




















V 4. Strength and reliability 






Y 5. Ease of maintenance 












Y 6. Universal application 












Y 7. Circuit controller check of 
lock rod position 









Y 8. Independent circuit controller 
check of switch point position 









9. Convenient application of 
electric switch locks 






Y 10. Long life 
















































































CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating’ revenues, four months 
19 


i era cial Gisis:o oR eee eta aeadieee's $3,434,950,070 
Ls; |e een ce te prereset Te 3,291 ‘838, 624 
Gpeesting expenses, four months 
PREP Sasol o10Gis wis Gisleie wie sie sLeetew¥o s/o $2,677 ,624,722 
___ensbeaendng cacpeetatenteiemnaie 2,598,177,896 
Taxes, four months 
A TE De Un ee ere SEE AP $ 409,483,233 
a. 375,476,456 


_ sailway operating income, four months 
AI OLIN Tes ATER $ 290,914,109 


1931 Siieralk @ Sp die ka wialeeeeminwieee snes 251,321,653 
Net income, estimated, four months 

MEEPS (ch aawikibe Sees shea hieseesaue $ 186,000,000 

FUGA? <5 ween cA eas eaieeeses 153,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Dit GP RIE 5500659 e004 sie. a save 0 62.69 

DONG Hee PON - oss cree didietees 52.74 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

De MREME EMER! 5. Se. ci eresieceaees 15,927,799 

Be CES NIN 5 25.0)5-5 5ici6 0's 815 2:05015.0 16,623,547 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended June 7, 1952 ........ 33,293 

Week ended June 9, 1951 ........ 21,448 


Average daily freight car shortage 


Week ended June 7, 1952 ........ 1,911 

Week ended June 9, 1951 ........ 8,507 
Freight cars delivered 

lo Peih) LAGS SSS RRS RICCO Taree 6,857 

Lc J icc [ROR a en 9,774 
Freight carson order 

ER VRE <a 1615.5 Oi aera as Ws sa 103,910 

ONO AI co sser6o isan vein besos 3, 150,628 
Freight cars held for repairs 

UREA BG) PIE caer soe 0:8 Ve-be se eale.t:0'e 97,566 

MON WONG Sincrcisicice. weleesaivieicws 91,505 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 

March 1952 (preliminary) ........ 1,000 

eS | et ear 1,061 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-April 1952 ..........-2eee0- 1,229,835 

NUGSAOIN VISE 6.5 0 io66 06 €onos0005 1,286,802 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue... 


A SMASHING CLIMAX to the railroads’ regular spring convgntion 
season was reached last week, with four important groups hdlding 
simultaneous sessions. Proceedings of the annual gathering of the 
A.A.R.’s Purchases & Stores Division were reported in last week’s 
Railway Age, while accounts of the other three meetings appear in 
this issue—the Safety Section on page 62; the Freight Claim Division 
on page 65, and the American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
on page 68. Freight claims for 1951, incidentally, as released just after 
the division’s meeting, and summarized in the news, show a sizable 
increase — some $11 million — over 1950. 


MORE ATTENTION THAN USUAL was paid to service and traffic at the 
superintendents’ meeting. This hard-working organization (it finds it 
necessary to hold evening business sessions every day of its convention) 
recommended that the railroads seek graduated I.c.l. rates in order to 
return more traffic to the rails, and work to attain further progress in 
yard improvements—in addition to dealing with its perennial subjects of 
manpower, rules observance, discipline, freight handling, and yard oper- 
ations. 


“THE GOOD WILL HAS SUBSTANTIALLY DISAPPEARED!” 
Those six simple words, quoted directly from British sources, seem 
to sum up the whole story of transport nationalization in Great Britain 
—a story which would surely be repeated with the same or worse re- 
sults if nationalization should ever be attempted (or made inevitable) 
here. The British, as related in our news columns, are trying partially 
to “unscramble the eggs” of nationalization, and finding it a very 
tough job, partly, at least, because the good will built up under private 
ownership no longer exists, after only a few years of government 
operation. 


IN THESE FAST-MOVING—and highly uncertain—days, it’s both refresh- 
ing and encouraging to be able to find at least one human institution 
that not only has endured for 50 eventful years, but that has coupled to 
that endurance such a steady improvement that it is a vastly better insti- 
tution now than it was 50 years ago. And so it’s a pleasure to salute the 
New York Central’s “Twentieth Century Limited,” which completed, on 
June 15, 50 continuous years of operation between New York and Chi- 
cago. Its story is briefly told, with more pictures than text, beginning on 


page 51. 


MORE FACES AT THE WINDOWS of passenger coaches ought 


to be the direct result of the experimental family and group fare plans 











HERBERT E. BIXLER, general super- 
intendent of transportation of the 
Boston & Maine, is the new pres- 
ident of the American Association 
of Railroad Superintendents. His 
election to that position, at the 
association’s annual business meet- 
ing in Chicago on June 6, comes 
as a climax to his 15 years of ac- 
tive participation in association 
affairs. The meeting itself is re- 
ported on pages 68-73. As head of 
the superintendents’ group, Mr. 
Bixler succeeds F. L. Houx, Chicago 
& North Western superintendent 
at Boone, lowa. 


just proposed by 14 eastern railroads for the June 25-October 22 period. 
The idea, which will doubtless be watched with interest by all passenger- 
carrying railroads, is detailed in the news columns. 


INCREASED REVENUE—through such “incentive” arrangements as the 
family or group travel plans mentioned just above—is one obvious answer 
to the passenger deficit problem. Reduction of costs is another equally 
obvious answer. The possibility of obtaining some such cost reduction 
through basic changes in passenger car design is the subject of some 
interesting speculation in the editorial on page 49. 


INNOCENT BYSTANDERS are the traditional victims of street 
brawls — and also of such major strikes as that which was under way 
in most of the nation’s steel industry as this issue went to press. Rail- 
road employees were being laid off by the thousands — just as, be it 
noted, industrial employees have been laid off on other occasions when 
railroad men were doing the striking. The railroad companies are 
suffering, too, of course, losing traffic by the thousands of carloads. 
Some of the early reports of the strike’s repercussions on railroad traf- 
fic and employment are recounted in the news section, while another 
certain result will be the loss of much-needed car and track steel. 


1.C.C. “EFFICIENCY” would be the subject of a $100,000 study by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, if a resolution 
introduced by Committee Chairman Johnson is okayed. The Colorado 
senator apparently shares the growing feeling that the commission needs 
more money and more employees, but seems to think it could make 
“better use” of what it now has. 


IT WAS A QUIET WEEK, railroad-wise, in the nation’s capital, 
but there were a few developments worth noting in the news pages, 
e.g., the joint A.A.R.-A.R.C.I. report of May freight-car deliveries; an 
A.T.A. announcement of a 4 per cent first-quarter decline in truck 
traffic; Supreme Court dismissal of the brotherhoods’ protest against 
federal seizure; a decision favoring Negro train porters on the Frisco, 
in their complaint against the B.R.T.; and a House vote to end Presi- 
dential seizure powers in time of peace. 


TRUCKERS HAVE L.C.L. PROBLEMS TOO! = One midwest 
trucking concern — Riss & Co., of Kansas City —is making a mini- 
mum charge of $5 per less-than-truckload shipment following expira- 
tion (under statutory limits) of an I.C.C. suspension order on a tariff 
filed last year. This tariff establishes a minimum of 200 pounds per 
shipment at the first class rate, with a minimum charge of $5 where 
the first class rate is 21% cents or less. The I.C.C. has held hearings, 
but has not acted upon this Riss tariff, so collection of these charges is 
subject to repayment if the commission should find them illegal, un- 
just, or unreasonable. Some other truck lines are rumored to be “en- 
forcing” unofficial minimums of 200 pounds per I.t.l. shipment at ap- 
plicable rates. Thus it would seem that mounting ‘costs are being felt 
by common carrier truck lines as well as by railroads. 
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Steel Strike Causes Layoff of RR Workers 


The nationwide strike of approxi- 
mately 650,000 steelworkers, which be- 
gan June 2, when the Supreme Court 
ruled that President Truman’s seizure 
of the mills without authority of Con- 
gress violated the Constitution, has 
caused the layoff of thousands of rail- 
road employees. As this issue of Rail- 
way Age went to press, additional lay- 
offs of railroad workers were in pros- 
pect. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has furloughed 
4,178 employees, including 1,328 shop- 
workers and 2,850 in the transportation 
department. B&O traffic has been cut 
by about 1,000 cars a day, but the rate 
of loss is expected to increase. The road 
estimated that over a month the steel 
strike would cost it 40,000 to 60,000 
cars of traffic. As this issue went to 
press there had been no layoffs on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio as a result of the 
strike, although it was expected that 
200 shop employees at Huntington, 
W. Va., would be laid off because of a 
general decline in business. 

About 360 train-service and running- 
repair employees had been furloughed 
by the Erie. The road’s carloadings 
were about nine per cent lower than 
for the comparable period in May. If 
the strike continues, an Erie spokesman 
said, carloadings will decrease at a 
greater rate, with an approximate rev- 
enue loss of $2,000,000 in June. The 
Nickel Plate furloughed 1,320 shopmen 
and laid off 150 yardmen and road 
crewmen. 

Norfolk & Western layoffs attribu- 
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table to the strike included 440 em- 
ployees in its Roanoke shops and 156 
in its Portsmouth, Ohio, shops as a 
result of the shutdown of the new-car 
and heavy-repair coal car assembly lines. 
About 9,000 Pennsylvania employees 
had been laid off, including between 
3,000 and 4,000 workers at the Altoona, 
Pa., shops. Other layoffs were spread 
through the road’s system, although 
they were heaviest in the midwest. The 
Reading laid off 1,100 employees, main- 
ly car and locomotive shop workers. 

Throughout the New York Central 
System, layoffs totaled about 8,000, in- 
cluding 2,500 workers on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. Traffic declines 
amounted to approximately 10 per cent 
on the Central and 65 per cent on the 
P&LE. Employees affected were mostly 
in the operating department. 


Few Layoffs in West 


So far the strike has had little effect 
on equipment and maintenance pro- 
grams of most western roads. A survey 
made by Railway Age on June 11 indi- 
cated that most of the layoffs were 
confined to operating personnel on 
roads directly serving the steel industry. 
The Great Northern, for instance, re- 
ported some 3,500 laid off—most of 
them seasonal employees working along 
the ore route between the mines and 
the head of the Great Lakes. The 
Northern Pacific reported a small num- 
ber of its employees also laid off be- 
cause of the cessation of ore trafic. But 
it added that neither its equipment nor 





maintenance programs had thus far 
been affected. The Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range reported 2,500 employees 
laid off and ore operations at a com- 
plete standstill, but no change in the 
equipment program. 

In Chicago, the Elgin, Joliet, & East- 
ern, which serves a large portion of the 
area’s steel industry as well as inter- 
connecting all roads entering the city, 
reported that 25 per cent of its operat- 
ing forces had been laid off due to the 
halt in coal, ore and finished steel 
products traffic. The Indiana Harbor 
Belt, a New York Central subsidiary, 
was even more seriously hit because a 
larger portion of its total traffic stems 
from the steel industry. The New York 
Central reported about 2,000 employees 
laid off in Chicago, and although no 
breakdown was given, it was assumed 
that a majority of these were IHB op- 
erating employees. 

From Dallas, Tex., the Texas & 
Pacific reported “no appreciable effect” 
on equipment or improvement pro- 
grams. The St. Louis-San Francisco 
termed the effect of the strike “negli- 
gible” thus far. Similar reports were 
received from the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas (which noted some “adverse” ef- 
fect on traffic), the Kansas City South- 
ern and the Union Pacific. The Missouri 
Pacific said that it had received word 
that deliveries of new rail and steel 
for the new diesel shop at St. Louis, 
the new elevated line at that point and 
for bridges in the grade separation 
project at Memphis, Tenn., will be sub- 
ject to delay. 

The Rock Island expressed concern 
for delivery of 1,400 tons of new rail 
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and felt that its relay program might 
he affected shortly if the rail was not 
forthcoming. But a spokesman added 
that steel for the road’s shop program 
was on hand and there had been no 
layoffs either in the shops or in the 
operating department. The Burlington 
said that as yet there had been little 
effect upon traffic and its shops were 
not affected by shortages. The Santa Fe 
reported no material effect on either 
trafic or the equipment program but 
that if the strike became prolonged, the 
situation “would require careful watch- 
mg.” 


Some operating personnel in ore traf- 
fic territory of the Chicago & North 
Western have been laid off, but shop 
forces had not been affected thus far. 
A spokesman reported that these forces 
had been nominally reduced earlier this 
spring due to seasonal conditions. The 
Southern Pacific said it now had 
enough steel for its rail relaying pro- 
gram for 30 days, new car building for 
35 days and a somewhat longer supply 


for maintenance work. Employment had - 


not been affected, a spokesman said, 
but he indicated that a prolonged strike 
may change the picture. - 


14 Eastern RRs to Offer “Group Economy Fares” 


Greatly reduced round-trip coach 
fares for small groups and families 
will be put into effect by 14 eastern 
railroads on June 25. The new fares 
will cut railroad travel costs to near 
prewar levels for groups of three or 
more adults and for families traveling 
together, and are designed to attract 
persons who otherwise would travel 
by automobile. They will be in effect 
on an experimental basis until next 
October 22. 

Railroads offering the new fares are 
the Baltimore & Ohio; the Central of 
New Jersey; the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
the Nickel Plate; the Delaware, Lacka- 


wanna & Western; the Erie; the Grand 
Trunk System; the Lehigh Valley; the 
New York Central; the Monon; the 
Pennsylvania; the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie; the Reading; and the Wabash. 
The group economy fares offer a 
flat 25 per cent saving in fare for 
three or more adults, or the equivalent, 
traveling together. Under the plan, the 
25 per cent saving will be available to 
three or more adults. or for two adults 
with two children of the usual half- 
fare age, or larger groups traveling 
together. The family fare plan will offer 
savings for parents traveling with chil- 
dren under 16. Fares will apply to 
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“THIS IS THE READING,” is the 
title of an 84-page pamphlet, 5% in. 
by 8% in., just issued by that com- 
pany for general on- and off-line dis- 
tribution. Printed in two colors, with 
a minimum of text and a multiplicity 
of line and halftone illustrations, the 
booklet includes a sketch map of the 
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Reading system; a list of its principal 
traffic offices; and chapters on the 
territory it serves, its rolling stock 
and fixed facilities, the varied acti- 
vities which it conducts in providing 
both rail and highway transportation, 
its employees, and information of an 
historical nature. 


round-trip coach tickets between points 
more than 100 miles apart, with cer- 
tain exceptions. 

At present, for example, a party of 
three adults traveling together from 
New York to Chicago would pay $52.25 
each, plus tax, for three round-trip 
coach tickets. Under the group econ- 
omy plan they will buy a party ticket 
costing $39.20 each, a total saving for 
the three of $39.15 For a shorter trip 
—say, between New York and Pitts- 
burgh—three passengers traveling to- 
gether now pay $26.25 each, plus tax. 
Under the new arrangement they can 
travel together on a single round-trip 
ticket at a fare of $19.70 each. 

The proposed family plan will permit 
children under 12 to travel free and 
those under 16 at half fare, when 
accompanied by a parent paying the 
regular round-trip coach fare. At 
present children of five and over pay 
half fare and those 12 and over full 
fare. The new plan will enable a man 
and wife traveling from New York to 
Cincinnati with three children—two 
under 12 years of age and one 12 years 
or over but under 16—to travel for 
two and one-half adult farés instead 
of three adult and two half fares, as 
at present. Each parent would pay the 
regular round-trip coach fare of $42.90, 
plus tax; two children would pay 
nothing and the third child would pay 
half the regular fare, or $21.45. Thus 
the entire family of five could travel 
for $107.25, plus tax, for the 1,500-mi. 
round trip, instead of, as at present. 


$171.60, plus tax. 


Export Rates Must Extend 
To Freight Exported by Air 


Where export or import rates are 
maintained by the railroads, they must 
be applicable to freight moving beyond 
the ports by air as well as that which 
moves by water. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ruled to that 
effect in a decision which found that 
rates on export and import traffic to 
or from Tampa, Fla.. for transporta- 
tion by air carriers beyond Tampa, 
“are and for the future will be un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly pre- 
judicial to the extent that they exceed 
export or import rates . . : concurrent- 
ly maintained on the same commodi- 
ties when moved beyond Tampa by 
water.” 

The decision, in the No. 30255 pro- 
ceeding, drew from Commissioner 
Johnson a dissenting expression in 
which Commissioners Aitchison and 
Mitchell joined. Notations said that 
Commissioner Knudson also dissented 
while Chairman Alldredge concurred 
“in the result” of the majority report. 

As Commissioner Johnson viewed its 
prospective effect, the majority report 
“opens an entirely new field . . . and 
invites export rates from far inland 
ports of entry such as St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and others.” The dissenting com- 
missioner then added: 
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“If air, the most expensive class of 
transpertation, is able to undersell 
water transportation, it may easily un- 
dersell rail . . . and successfully com- 
pete with both from far inland ports 
of entry... . / Action in the recent case 
will certamly be extended to other 
ports and tend to create confusion.” 

The specific rates involved were car- 
load rates on automobiles moving by 
rail from Toledo, Ohio, to Tampa for 
export to Cuba by air. The interested 
air cawrier was Aerovias Sud Amer- 
icana, Inc. The railroads charged do- 
mestic rates to the ports while apply- 
ing lower export rates on traffic shipped 
from Tampa by ocean vessel. 

In requiring that like rates to the 
ports be applied irrespective of the type 
of carriage beyond, the commission 
noted that the railroads “render no 
more service, and possibly less, in de- 
livering shipments to the air lines than 
when the further movement is by 
water.” Meanwhile, it refused to award 
reparations which had been sought by 
the complainants. 


Illinois Body Suspends 
New Class-Rate Setup 


At the request of a relatively small 
number of shippers, the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission has suspended, with- 
in the state, application of the new 
Uniform Freight Classification (Inter- 
state Commerce Commission docket No. 
28310) and the new class-rate set-up 
(1.C.C. No. 28300) which had become 
effective on a country-wide basis on 
May 30 (Railway Age, June 2. page 
11). 

The Hlinois commission held a brief 
hearing in Chicago on June 11 at which 
the protests were heard. Pending a de- 
cision, the separate classification and 
class rates applicable to Illinois Terri- 
tory prior to May 30 continue in effect. 


B.R.F. Contract Can’t Oust 
Frisco’s “Train Porters” 


Negro “train porters,” who have been 
functioning as brakemen on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco for many years, 
cannot be ousted from their jobs as a 
result of an agreement which the road 
signed with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. The United States Su- 
preme Court has so ruled in passing 
upon a complaint filed by Train Por- 
ter Simon Howard on behalf of him- 
self and other Frisco employees sim- 
ilarly situated. 

The court’s determination was a 6- 
to-3 decision, the majority opinion hav- 
ing been announced by Justice Black. 
Justice Minton filed a dissenting opin- 
ion in which Chief Justice Vinson and 
Justice Reed joined. The case, as the 
majority opinion put it, raised ques- 
tions “concerning the power of the 
courts to protect Negro railread em- 
ployees from loss of their jobs under 
compulsion of a bargaining agreement 
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PAY CHECK ENCLOSURES are be- 
ing used by the Union Pacific to keep 
up interest in compliance with op- 
erating rules. Drawn up by the road’s 


IMMEDIATELY REDUCE SPEED 
TO 20 MILES PER HOUR AND AS 
MUCH SLOWER AS NECESSARY 
IN ORDER TO BE ABLE TO STOP 
BEFORE PASSING NEXT SIGNAL 





DANGEROUS To 
DISREGARD IN 
EITHER CASE 


art department, and printed in two 
or more colors, the slips are sent out 
with engine crews’ pay checks at two- 
month intervals. 





which, to avoid a strike, the railroad 
made with an exclusively white man’s 
union.” 

The agreement, signed March 7, 
1946, with an effective date of April 1, 
1946, provides that train porters shall 
no longer’ do any work “generally 
recognized as brakeman’s duties.” While 
the agreement did not specifically call 
for discharge of train porters, “the 
economic unsoundness of keeping them 
after transfer of their ‘brakemen’ func- 
tions made complete abolition of the 
‘train porter’ group inevitable,” the 
court said. It also said that “their 
color alone” would disqualify the train 
porters for their old job “under its 
new name.” 

In rejecting contentions that the dis- 
pute should go to the National Media- 
tion Board or National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, the court said that 
the “validity” of the agreement—“not 
its meaning”—was in issue. It also re- 
fused to accept contentions to the effect 
that the train porters, long recognized 
as a separate craft, could not sustain a 
charge of discrimination against a 
union which never represented their 
craft. The “racial discrimination” in- 


volved is “unlawful” however the Negro 
employees are classified, the court said. 

The case was sent back to the U. S. 
District Court with instructions calling 
for a permanent injunction to restrain 
the Frisco and B.R.T. “from use of the 
contract or any other similar discrim- 
inatory bargaining device to oust the 
train porters from their jobs.” In its 
original determination, the District 
Court held that the dispute involved 
was under the “exclusive jurisdiction” 
of the Mediation Board and Adjustment 
Board. That determination was _ re- 
versed by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and the case then came to the Supreme 


Court on appeal by the B.RT. 


C&NW Seeks Suburban 
Fare Increase 
The Chicago & North Western has 


prepared for filing with the Ilinois and 
Interstate Commerce Commissions 
tariffs in which there is a general in- 
crease in suburban fares for all classes 
of tickets. 

To explain the proposed increase to 
patrons and to brief them on some of 
the problems of suburban service opera- 
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and both room and berth-type sleeping cars... 


SWISS-BUILT CARS, including reclining seat coaches... 


Pi in ccllll. 











plus dining and bar-lounge observation cars, will herald ... 


NEW AND FASTER “AZTEC EAGLES” FOR THE NATIONAL OF MEXICO 


Lightweight passenger cars now on 
order from the Schindler Wagon S.A. 
of Pratteln, Switzerland, will be used 
by the National of Mexico to furnish 
faster and more commodious “Aztec 
Eagle” service between Laredo, Tex., 
and Mexico City, D.F., 800 miles. The 
N. of M. also has additional passenger 
equipment on order from France and 
from the Pullman-Standard-Car Manu- 
facturing Company, as reported by 
Railway Age March 24, page 62. 

To provide the new “Aztec Eagle” 
service, three trains, each consisting of 
a baggage and mail car, a non-air con- 


ditioned coach, two air conditioned re- 
clining seat coaches, one air condi- 
tioned dining car, three sleeping cars 
and a bar-lounge-observation car will be 
required. The sleeping cars will offer 
drawing rooms, double bedrooms and 
sections, and will be operated by the 
Pullman Company. Meal service in the 
dining car will likewise be operated by 
Pullman. Seats in the reclining chair 
cars will be subject to a reservation 
plan and there will be an attendant in 
charge. 

The new trains will offer daily serv- 
ice between Mexico City and Laredo, 


at which point immediate connection 
will be made with the “Texas Eagle” of 
the Missouri Pacific, thereby providing 
service between Mexico City and San 
Antonio, St. Louis and New York with 
just the one transfer at the border. This 
transfer will take place at convenient 
daylight hours in both directions. 
Running times within Mexico will be 
initially cut three to three and one-half 
hours when the new equipment is in- 
troduced sometime after the middle of 
this year. In each schedule the cuts will 
be made in such a way that present con- 
nections at Laredo will be unchanged. 





tions, the road has distributed a four- 
page pamphlet on all trains and at all 
suburban stations. The pamphlet in- 
cludes a chart comparing the modest 
rises in the cost of commutation with 
food, wearing apparel, the general cost 
of living and the rise of per capita 
income in the state of Illinois. The 
chart further shows the C&NW’s com- 
parative cost of operating suburban 
services from 1940 through to April of 
this year. 

The pamphlet also explains to pa- 
trons that, although rush hour trains 
are well patronized, this period is 
brief and the equipment required to 


serve it stands idle about 20 hours a 
day. 

The road is seeking a 20-cent mini- 
mum fare and increases ranging from 
20 to 38 per cent on all classes of 
multiple-ride tickets. 


Freight Claim Bill for 1951 
Went Up $11 Million 


Freight loss and damage reported by 
member lines of the Association of 
American Railroads for the year 1951 
showed an increase of 12.5 per cent 
over that reported for 1950. The total 
claim bill for 1951 came to $100,094.- 


075—$11.137,375 over that paid in the 
year previous. 

The ratio of loss and damage charges 
to gross freight revenue for U. S. roads 
was 1.11 per cent—up .03 per cent from 
1950. But Canadian roads improved 
their showing with a ratio of 0.525 per 
cent, as against 0.577 per cent in 1950. 

C. C. Beauprie, secretary of the 
A.A.R.’s Freight Claim Division, in re- 
leasing the division’s annual tabula- 
tion of freight claims, expressed con- 
cern over the increase in new claims 
presented to member roads during 
1951. He reported an increase of 355,- 
444 claims—or 10.5 per cent over the 
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number presented in 1950. He also 
said that a total of $13,144,682 was 
carried in “suspense” accounts at the 
close of 1951, pending charges to other 
involved lines. This total. he said, was 
3.6 per cent above that for the year 
previous. 

The claim bill for 1951 broke the 
trend which had brought a reduction 
from 1948’s high of $132 million to 
1950’s low of $88 million. The increase 
may be partly attributed to rising 
trafic and to continuing high com- 
modity prices, Mr. Beauprie said. 

The largest single cause of claims 
was unlocated damage to freight in 
packages—which accounted for nearly 
41 per cent of the total bill paid by 
member lines in the U. S.. Canada and 
Mexico. Unlocated damage to freight 
not in packages was the runner-up— 
accounting for a little over 13 per cent 
of the bill. And closely following was 
concealed damage, which accounted for 
a little over 12 per cent. 

Losses again were minor in compari- 
son with claims covering damage. Un- 
located loss of entire packages ac- 
counted for 4.2 per cent of the total 
claim bill; unlocated loss of freight 
other than entire packages added an- 
other 5.6 per cent. Theft accounted 
for 1.1 per cent and concealed loss 
came to 0.1 per cent. 


Reduced Furlough Fares 
Extended to Jan. 31, 1953 


The railroads have set back from 
June 30 to January 31, 1953, the ex- 
piration date of reduced fares for 
military personnel traveling in uniform 
at their own expense. This has been 
announced by Earl B. Padrick, chair- 
man of the Interterritorial Military 
Committee. j 

“This action,” the announcement ex- 
plained, “will continue the tax-exempt, 
round-trip fares for military personnel 
on furlough at the rate of 2.025 cents 
per mile or less, good in coaches only, 
which represents a saving of up to one 
cent per mile and includes regular 
stopover and baggage privileges.” 


House Votes to Terminate 
President’s Seizure Power 


Termination of the President’s au- 
thority to seize and operate transporta- 
tion systems, except in time of actual 
war, may result from action in Congress 
last week. The House cleared and sent 
to the Senate a resolution extending 
several of President Truman’s so-called 
war powers, but the 1916 transportation 
seizure law was not among those ex- 
tended. 

The 1916 law would not be repealed, 
but its use would remain restricted to 
time of actual war. The seizure power, 
which had been extended on a stop-gap 
basis, is due to expire June 15. It was 
under the 1916 act that President Tru- 


man took over the railroads in August 
1950. 
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The President asked Congress to ex- 
tend for the present emergency some 
60 different statutes granting him ex- 
tra power in time of war. Authority 
contained in these statutes would have 
otherwise expired upon the effective 
date of the Japanese peace treaty. 
Congress authorized a stop-gap exten- 
sion until June 15, pending final action 
on the request. 

Leaders of three railroad operating 
brotherhoods—Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen and 
Order of Railway Conductors—went on 
record in opposition to extension of the 
seizure law. At the time of their testi- 
mony the railroads were under govern- 
ment seizure. They charged the act was 
being used to effect a “sham” seizure 
which deprived employees of their 
economic power to strike. (Railway 
Age, April 14, page 13). 


“Op” Wage-Rules Pact Ends 
Court Case on Strike Ban 


The United States Supreme Court 
has ordered the United States District 
Court at Cleveland, Ohio, to dismiss 
the case involving the protest of three 
operating brotherhoods against the 
federal government’s seizure of the 


railroads and the no-strike injunction 
issued against the unions and _ their 
members. The dismissal order was 
based on developments which made 
the case “moot,” the involved disputes 
having been settled on May 21 and 
government control of the railroads 
ended on May 23. 

The three unions involved were the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locemotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors (Railway Age, March 
31, page 13, April 21, page 13, and 
June 2, page 12.) 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 7 totaled 684,243 cars, 
the Association of American Raflroads 
announced on June 12. This was a de- 
crease of 12,783 cars, or 1.8 per cent, 
compared with the previous week; a 
decrease of 129,083 cars, or 15.9 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and a decrease of 
111,798 cars, or 14 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 31 totaled 697,026 


cars; the summary for that week, com- 





THE EBB AND FLOW of lumber 


used in freight car construction is 


depicted in this exhibit panel 
featured at the golden anniversary 
meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, held in 
May in St. Louis. One of 28 panels 
prepared by the Timber Engineering 
Company to illustrate 50 years of 
progress in lumber and wood pro- 
ducts, the “Half-Century Develop- 
ment of the Freight Car” takes its 
theme from the old four-wheel ca- 
boose of the “Gay 90’s” that was 
virtually all wood, on through the 


oa Development of the Freight Car 











transitions between wood and metal. 
It cites the Great Northern’s thousand 
plywood freight cars, that hauled 
heavy World War II traffic, as hav- 
ing suggested wood’s advantages, 
particularly in modern glued lamina- 
tions. The railroad panel attracted 
considerable interest among the more 
than 200 leaders of the lumber in- 
dustry attending the _ celebration, 
especially those who participated in 
supplying the $188,186,000 worth of 
forest products purchased by the rail- 
roads last year. Photos for the panel 
were supplied by the A.A.R. 
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N. Y. RR CLUB TO HOLD 
FOURTH ESSAY CONTEST 


“To encourage constructive thought 
about railroad problems by students 
of transportation and younger men 
in railroad employ” the New York 
Railroad Club has announced its 
fourth Roy V. Wright Memorial 
Essay Contest. 

Essays may be on “any subject 
calculated to make for improved 
railreading”’; should be not less than 
3,000 nor more than 7,000 words in 
length; and must be in the hands of 
C. T. Stansfield, executive secretary 
of the club, not later than Ociober 
15, 1952. There is a first prize of 
$500 and 10 other awards of $100 
each. 

Additional information concerning 
the contest—which is named for the 
late managing editor of Railway 
Age—may be obtained from Mr. 
Stansfield at 30 Church street, New 
York 7. 





piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 31 


District 1952 1951 1950 
ee 117,213 126,321 124,290 
Allegheny ..... 144,253 154,594 147,061 
Pocahontas .... 54,603 56,431 54,071 
Southern ...... 113,208 120,080 113,922 
Northwestern .. 114,426 124,801 111,735 
Central Western 103,115 107,538 107,511 
Southwestern .. 50,208 54,899 51,306 


Total Western 
Deets 1.2. 267,749 287,229 270,552 


Total All Roads 697,026 744,655 709,896 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





: Products ..... 37,645 37,217 37,196 
Livestock ...... 6,823 6,167 7,142 
rae 119,217 123,449 125,898 
ee 15,016 15,782 14,284 
Forest products . 36,871 46,142 40,944 
OS eae 83,038 86,222 74,368 
Merchandise Led. 61,808 66,479 73,460 
Miscellaneous .. 336,608 363,197 336,604 
ww ee eee 697,026 744,655 709,896 

ee) en 761,647 811,799 780,926 
ou Au See 754,373 809,475 743,313 
a, fe 719,793 808,127 711,789 
ie ee 744,592 803,337 743,996 


Cumulative tota 


I 
22 weeks ...15,927,799 16,623,547 14,689,342 





In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
10-day period ended May 31 totaled 
114.062 cars, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
May 31, 1952 ...... 114,062 45,063 
Cumulative Totals 
May 31, 1952 ...... 1,663,725 761,018 
May Si, wWsi ...... 1,679,446 778,892 


(estimated) 


Senate Resolution Proposes 
Study of 1.C.C. Efficiency 


Senator Johnson, Democrat of Colo- 
rado, who is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has proposed a study by 
that committee of the “organization 
and operations” of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission The proposal was 
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made in Senate Resolution 332 which 
the senator introduced on June 9. 

The study, as the resolution put it, 
would be “for the purpose of deter- 
mining what changes should be made 
in order to promote maximum efficiency 
in such organization and operations.” 
The resolution would put a $100,000 
limit on committee expenditures for 
the study, but it would authorize the 
employment of “technical” assistance. 

In recent testimony before a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee, which was 
considering proposed appropriations for 
the I.C.C., Senator Johnson recom- 
mended that the commission be treated 
more liberally than in recent years, 
but he also had this to say: “The. . 
commission , . . needs to make better 
use of the employees it now has and 
the new ones which should be given 
it. I should like to see an engineering 
survey of this vital agency. .. I think 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and the Appro- 
priations Committee . . . owe it to the 
country to make some move along that 
line ” 


Stabilizers Clear Raises 
Related to “Op” Increases 


Permission to put into effect, with- 
out prior stabilization approval, the 
terms of the May 21 railroad operating 
wage settlements has been extended to 
railroads which were not parties to 
the national agreements. The permis- 
sion was embodied in Wage Adjust- 
ment Order No 2, issued by the Rail- 
road and Airline Wage Board. 

The order permits (but does not 
require) adjustments based on the pat- 
tern of the general settlements, which 
were with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and 
the Order of Railway Conductors. 
Those general settlements had been 
approved previously by the stabiliza- 
tion authorities (Railway Age, June 9, 
page 13). 


Temporary Trucking Rights 
Shrink with Related Rights 


Temporary trucking rights suffer 
proportionate shrinkage when there is 
a curtailment of basic “permanent” 
rights to which they are definitely tied. 

The Interstate Cominerce Commission 
has made a ruling to this effect in a 
report which interprets the temporary 
authority held by Riss & Company for 
the transportation of explosives over 
various routes. The report in No. MC- 
200 (Sub-No. 60TA) was on a petition 
filed by a group of railroads; and the 
commission issued against Riss the 
cease-and-desist order which the peti- 
tion sought. 

The temporary authority, as origin- 
ally issued, permitted operations for the 
transportation of explosives on routes 
over which grandfather-clause rights to 


transport “general commodities” were 
claimed by Riss in a then-pending pro- 
ceeding (No. MC-30077). Meanwhile, 
Riss also filed for permanent authority 
to transport explosives over the routes 
covered by the temporary authority. 

In deciding the grandfather-clause 
case, the commission did not grant all 
rights there claimed, but Riss did not 
change its service in the transportation 
of explosives under the temporary 
rights. It justified this on the basis of 
a contention that its temporary autho- 
rity’s relationship to the grandfather- 
case routes was not so close as to re- 
quire proportionate curtailment. Its op- 
erations in the transportation of explo- 
sives, it insisted, should be determined 
on the basis of the showing it made in 
the case involving its application for 
permanent authority to conduct such 
operations. 

These contentions were found “un- 
tenable” by the commission. “The tem- 
porary authority to transport danger- 
ous explosives,” it said, “is related to 
the pending permanent application for 
authority to transport the same com- 
modity only insofar as the expiration 
date of the temporary authority is con- 
cerned, and nothing more. . .. The tem- 
porary authority, insofar as territorial 
applicability is concerned, by its very 
terms, is directly tied to the points au- 
thorized to be served in No. MC-30077.” 

The report indicated that, from the 
standpoint of competition with rail- 
roads, the principal operations in the 
transportation of explosives which Riss 
must now drop are services to and from 
such points as Hingham, Mass., Edge- 
wood, Md., and Radford, Va. 

Commissioner Mahaffie filed a dis- 
senting opinion to which Commissioners 
Lee and Knudson subscribed. Mr. Ma- 
haffie would have denied the railroad 
petition and left Riss’ operations in the 
transportation of explosives undisturbed 
until the case involving its application 
for like permanent rights is decided. 


Tariff Study Group Sends 
Out Eighth Questionnaire 


The Railroads’ Tariff Research Group 
has sent out the eighth of the series of 
questionnaires whereby it is seeking 
views of interested parties on ways 
and means of simplifying and _ other- 
wise improving tariffs. 

Questionnaire No. 8 asks this ques- 
tion: In tariffs containing two num- 
bered sections of rates—one containing 
“miscellaneous” rates largely on a 
point-to-point basis and the other con- 
taining the general rates—which should 
appear as section 1? 


Commissioner Mahaffie 
Gets Honorary Degree 
Interstate Commerce ‘Commissioner 
Charles D. Mahaffie was awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
Amherst College at commencement ex- 
ercises on June 8. Commissioner Ma- 
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CAR OF “TRAIN X” SHOWN TO INDUSTRY 


One car of “Train X,” filled with 
cables and wires for engineering 
tests, was unveiled to the railroad in- 
dustry on June 11 at Detroit, by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, designer of the 
ear, and the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, its builder 
and owner. Presidents and other of- 
ficers of some 15 major eastern and 
Canadian roads tried out the revolu- 
tionary new type of passenger equip- 
ment on a special speed run over the 
C&O main line from Fort St. Union 
Depot to Plymouth, Mich., and re- 
turn, 48 miles in each direction. 

The run, with C&O President Wal- 
ter J. Tuohy and Champ Carry, chair- 
man of Pullman-Standard, aboard, 
was for the purpose of encouraging 
interest on the part of the railroads 
in building 40 cars and two locomo- 
tives to prove the value of “Train X” 
in revenue passenger service. 

Railroads represented on the run, 
besides C&O, included the New York 
Central; Pennsylvania; Baltimore & 
Ohio; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Wa- 
bash; Norfolk & Western; New Ha- 
ven; Grand Trunk Western; Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas; Illinois Central; Union 


Pacific; Chicago & North Western; 
Southern Pacific, and Canadian Na- 
tional. Also aboard were officers of 
General Motors Corporation and the 
Federation for Railway Progress. 

Development of “Train X” with 
its single-axle, trailer-type cars was 
started by the C&O in 1947 with the 
object of drastically reducing the 
cost of manufacturing, maintaining 
and operating passenger _ trains. 
Pullman-Standard became _ interested 
in January 1950, and, with C&O 
designs, built the “Train X” car and 
the adapter car to which the “Train 
X” car couples. 

The “Train X” car is 31 feet long 
—one-third the length of the average 
conventional car. 

The floor is two and one-half feet 
nearer the rails and the roof lower 
by three feet. 

Major savings in operating costs 
would be derived from reduction of 
weight to one-third of present light- 
weight equipment, simplification of 
mechanical design and placing in a 
single head-end car most of the 
mechanical equipment now carried 
under each ear. 





haffie’s son was a member of the class 
which was graduated on that day. 

The college’s citation of the commis- 
sioner read in part as follows: 

“A Rhodes Scholar from Oklahoma, you 
became a member of St. Johns College 
and received the degree of bachelor of 
civil law from Oxford University. You 
taught jurisprudence at Princeton and 
practiced law before you heeded the call 
of the public service. After six years with 
the Department of Interior and the United 
States Railroad Administration, you be- 
came director of finance for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In 1930 you were 
appointed a member of that commission 
and you have twice been its chairman. 
Associated for many years with Amherst’s 
own Joseph B. Eastman, you have, like 
him, set an example of unswerving integ- 
rity, judicial temperament, and _ selfless 
devotion to the public weal.” 


Cars Mobilized to Carry 
Near-Record Wheat Crop 


Following the Department of Agri- 
culture’s June 10 forecast of a near- 
record winter wheat crop, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads issued a 
statement saying that the railroads “are 
in a better position to move this year’s 
harvest than they were in the record 
year of 1947.” 

Officers of the Car Service Division, 
the statement continued, have reported 
that 28,600 more box cars will be avail- 
able in the winter wheat belt than in 
1947, when the record crop of 1,068 
million bushels was moved. The June 
10 forecast put this year’s prospective 
winter crop at 1,060 million bushels. 

The statement also noted that harvest- 
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ing of the winter wheat crop “creates 
a greater single demand in a short 
period of time than any other mass 
transportation requirement facing the 
railroads.” 


OVERSEAS 


British Have Trouble 
Unscrambling Eggs 


Expectations that the present British 
government would come up with a 
definite program to alleviate dissatis- 
faction resulting from nationalization of 
that country’s transportation system 
have not been borne out, advice from 
London indicates. The recent so-called 
“White Paper,” setting forth in broad 
outline the terms of legislation to be 
proposed, is described by the Railway 
Gazette as “probably the most disap- 
pointing collection of nebulous gen- 
eralities that has ever masqueraded as 
a plan.” 

The organization for operating the 
British railways which the former Labor 
government set up apparently will not 
be greatly altered by the new propos- 
als, though they contemplate some- 
what more leeway for the Transport 
Commission in fixing rates and some- 
what greater independence for local 
management in most phases of oper- 
ation. 

The government program is more 





(Additional General News begins on page 82) 


specific with respect to truck operation. 
and it appears to look toward restora- 
tion of private enterprise in that field. 
On analysis, however, British com- 
mentators are questioning the prac- 
ticability of the proposals. They are 
summarized by The Economist (Lon- 
don) as follows: 

“For passenger transport few changes 
are envisaged. The railways which carry 
rather under one billion passengers a 
year, will continue to be under the con- 
trol of the British Transport Commission. 
and so will 25,000-odd road _ transport 
vehicles that at present carry about 6 
billion passengers a year; other road 
transport vehicles, carrying some 11 bil- 
lion passengers a year, will continue un- 
der private or local operation. . . . 

“In the field of freight transport, the 
railways, which have a carrying capacity 
of about 144% million tons at gny one 
moment, together with some 27,000 rail- 
way delivery vehicles and trailers with a 
carrying capacity of about 100,000 tons. 
will remain under the commission’s con- 
trol, while the 120,000 vehicles with A 
and B licenses (carrying capacity about 
575,000 tons) and the 800,000 vehicles 
with C licenses (probable carrying ca- 
pacity about 1,600,000 tons) remain under 
private control. The main projected 
change in ownership is that some 44,000 
long-distance road transport vehicles (with 
a carrying capacity of rather over 300,000 
tons) will be sold by the commission to 
private operators; when they are sold 
they will, of course, be allowed to travel 
as far as their operators like, and the 
25-mile limit at present enforced on most 
private road haulage vehicles already 
available for hire will eventually also be 
withdrawn.” 

Under the Transport Act of 1947 
the government took over these so- 
called long-distance trucking operations 
at a cost to British taxpayers of some 
£80 million. of which £30 million was 
for good will. The government now 
states that the good will has “substan- 
tially disappeared.” so the publicly op- 
erated trucks will be offered for sale 
to any bidder with no expectation of 
recovery of that part of the cost. 

To offset the substantial loss at- 
tributed to vanished good will, and al- 
so, it is stated, to provide partial com- 
pensation to the publicly operated rail- 
ways for traffic which it is expected 
they will lose to the private truckers. 
a tax is proposed on all trucks except 
local delivery vans. This is expected 
to yield £4 million a year. 

In analyzing the “White Paper” the 
Railway Gazette points out that the 
Labor party already has served notice 
that, if and when it returns to power. 
it will “renationalize” the trucks. The 
question is raised whether, under such 
circumstances, private enterprise will 
be in any great rush to buy back the 
trucks the government will offer for 
sale. 

Further disappointment with the 
government proposals is expressed in 
British comment pointing out that no 
provision is made for coordination of 
private highway operations, if they are 
restored, with those of the publicly 
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operated railroads, with a view to ob- 
taining the most economical and satis- 
factory transportation service. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The 8lst regular meeting of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will be held in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., on June 18, at 9 
a.m, Melvin H. Baker, chairman of the 
board of the National Gypsum Com- 
pany, will be guest speaker at a lun- 
cheon at 12:15 p.m. 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis 
will hold its annual outing at Roberts’ 
Pine Beach Hotel. Gull Lake, Minn., 
on June 20, 21 and 22. 





SUPPLY TRADE 


Dr. Frank H. Driggs, executive 
vice-president of Fansteel Metallurg- 
ical Corporation, has been elected 
president of Fansteel and the sub- 


sidiary Weiger Weed & Co. Glen 





Ramsey, general manager of the rec- 
tifier-capacitor division of Fansteel, has 
been elected vice-president. 


Leo E. Flinn has been appointed 
sales manager of rust preventives for 
the Dearborn Chemical Company. 


A second major step in expansion 
of the Aeme Steel Company of 
Canada took place on June 6, when 
ground was broken at Butler and 
O’Connell streets in Montreal for a 
$160.000 warehouse. The new building, 
of structural steel and brick construc- 
tion, will offer 10,000 sq. ft. for stor- 
age of strip steel, steel strapping, wire 
and other products of the company. 
Previously, the company, which is a 
subsidiary of the Aeme Steel Com- 
pany, of Chicago, began work on a 
$980,000 manufacturing plant at Scar- 
borough, Ont. (Railway Age, June 9, 
page 71.) 


Frank E. Casey, vice-president and 
sales manager of the National Pneu- 
matic Company, has resigned to start 
his own business as a manufacturers’ 
representative. C. Allen Koenig, who 
has worked with the company in a sales 
capacity for about 20 years, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Casey in the position of sales 
manager. 


Frank A. Messick, formerly with 
the mechanical department of the Louis- 





“SIGHTSEEING EYES” FOR NIGHT 
TRAVELERS—Four floodlights have 
been mounted atop strata-dome cars 
of the Baltimore & Ohio’s “Capitol 
Limited” and “Columbian” stream- 
liners between Washington, D.C., and 
Chicago, to enable travelers in the 
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dome section to view the countryside 
at night (Railway Age, April 28, page 
16). The four lights throw a diffused 
beam, somewhat stronger than bright 
moonlight, off to the right of the 
railroad’s right-of-way. They, of 
course, are turned off in towns. 


ville & Nashville, has joined the Hunt- 
Spiller Manufacturing Corporation 
as its representative in the southeastern 
states. 


The John J. Gillis Company, 20 
Providence street, Boston 16, has been 
appointed exclusive sales representative 
in New England for the American 
Fort Pitt Spring division of the H. 
K. Porter Company. The Gillis com- 
pany will service accounts in the entire 
New England area. 


The Belco Industrial Equipment divi- 
sion of the Bogue Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, is constructing a 
new plant at Pennsylvania avenue, 
Paterson, N. J., adjoining plant No. 1 
of the parent company. In addition to 
providing additional manufacturing fa- 
cilities, the new building will house 
the general offices and engineering de- 
partments. Completion is expected in 


July. 


D. J. Owens has been appointed 
sales manager for the Cleveland 
Chain & Manufacturing Co., with 
direction over the company’s entire 
sales program. Mr. Owens formerly was 
with the Automotive Accessories divi- 
sion of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


W. B. Lawrence, formerly general 
manager of the Cummins Diesel 
Sales Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ind., has been elect- 
ed vice-president. Mr. Lawrence also 
will continue to serve as general man- 
ager of the eight dealerships operated 
by the corporation. 


Gordon T. O’Neill, structural en- 
gineer, of Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Timber Engineering Company, aff- 
liate of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. 


FINANCIAL 


Canadian National.—Refinancing. 
—A bill providing for “sweeping 
changes” in the capital structure of the 
CNR—cutting approximately in half 
the company’s total outstanding debt 
of nearly $1.5 billion—has been in- 
troduced in the Canadian Parliament 
by Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier. 
While not affecting interest payments 
on that part of the railroad’s debt— 
about $650 million—held by individuals 
and non-governmental organizations, 
the bill would: 

1. Relieve the railroad of capital and 
interest payments on $736,385,000 owed 
to the Canadian government, which 
represents about half of its total in- 
debtedness. In return for such relief, 
the line would give the government that 
amount of 4 per cent preferred stock, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Buttons, beginning at “listen”? and 
proceeding clockwise, indicate ‘‘cor- 
rect,” “end” of letter, and “attend- 
ant.” When the latter button is 
pushed the secretary lifts her “phone” 
at the recording machine and _ talks 
with dictator. Light in center remains 
on while no one is dictating. 


wane Bee 


Secretary’s instrument for talking 
with dictator hangs on recording ma- 
chine at left. Panel lights on recorder 
(lower left) tell secretary when ma- 
chine is recording properly. She 
transcribes from Audograph on desk 
in right background. 


Gray “PhonAudograph” 
Dietating System 


A remote control telephone-type dic- 
tation system for multiple users, the 
“PhonAudograph,” was recently an- 
nounced by the Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. This equip- 
ment features: 1. Push-button contro] 
for unlimited “listen back” when the 
dictator wants to review what he has 
said; 2. A similar control for indicat- 
ing corrections or special instructions 
for the secretary; and 3. A _ private 
telephone line between the dictator and 
secretary. Each user has a private line 
connected with the single recording 
machine. 

On the PhonAudograph, both dic- 
tator and secretary are warned of the 
approaching end of a recording disc. 
the former by an audible signal and 
the latter by a light and buzzer. Should 
a dictator hang up any time within 
the final four minutes of recording 
time on a disc, the secretary is warned 
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NEW and IMPROVED PRODUCTS 


automatically to change discs. This 
assures that fresh dictation will not 
be interrupted after only a few min- 
utes by the necessity of changing discs. 
Anyone starting to dictate in the few 
moments while the disc is _ being 
changed gets a “dead” phone. 








A “Side Shifter” 
Fork Lift 


Added agility in handling capacity 
loads in tight spots is available through 
a side-shifter unit now available from 
the Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland. 
Ohio, as a standard accessory for 14 of 
the company’s lift truck models. 
Powered by a hydraulic cylinder, the 
shifter has a total travel of 714-in.— 
31%-in. on either side of center, mak- 
ing it particularly useful for freight car 
loading. The unit has been engineered 
to operate with Priester or Schmidgall 
forks as well as with standard Tow- 
motor forks. Operation of the truck is 
not affected bv the unit except for a 


slight variation in load center and 


capacity. 





A Chemical- 
Resistant Paint 

Ferrolastic chemical resistant coat- 
ing, a product of McDougall-Butler 
Company, Buffalo 14, is formulated 
with a resin, the outstanding character- 





istics of which are adhesion, flexibility 
and chemical resistance. These features 
have indicated substantial savings both 
in labor and material when ued on 
covered hopper and tank cars subject 
to corrosive action from such lading as 
soda ash, cement, liquid chlorine, and 
other alkalis. 

Good chemical resistance was ob- 
served in tests conducted in the labora- 
tories of four large eastern railroads. 
In actual service tests the coating was 
found to combat successfully the 
damaging action usually resulting from 
spillage. The finish of covered hopper 
cars used in cement and_ soda-ash 
service is said to be in excellent condi- 
tion after 114 years’ service. Tank cars 
in liquid chlorine service also present 
good appearance and durability after 
17 months. 

Because of its exceptional adhesion, 
no primer is required, so that two 
coats of Ferrolastic are usually suff- 
cient to obtain adequate metal pro- 
tection. It can be applied over a wire- 
brushed surface without sandblasting 
or removing old finish, and can be hot 
sprayed at 170 deg. F. The coating 
has all the characteristics of an 
ordinary synthetic enamel—gloss, dura- 
bility, and dry. 








“Bantamweight” hand trucks, pro- 
duced by the Fairbanks Company, 
New York 3, range in capacities from 
750-1,500 lb. With double end racks 
their weight runs from 74-155 Ib. 
These trucks are equipped with swi- 
vel casters and with rubber-tired, 
solid rubber, or semi-steel wheels. 
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ALL FIVE? 


All too often electrical cables are purchased solely 
on the basis of initial cost. Actually, of course, this 
is only one of five factors to consider ... and no true 
cost comparison can be made until the four “hid- 
den” costs are figured. 

Here are the four “hidden” costs which often 
upset your overall budget, particularly when you’re 


trying to “economize”: 


installation costs 
maintenance costs 


costs of power shutdowns when a cable fails 


costs of replacing a cable which has failed 
prematurely. 
















Okonite cables are the most effective means for 
combating these costs. A wide range of Okonite 
cable designs assures you of the most economical 
installation for any type of operating condition. 
And for savings throughout the life of the cable, 
Okonite always uses the premium materials and 
exclusive processing techniques which deliver un- 
failing electrical service year in and year out. 

We can’t condense millions of man-hours of cable 
research, field engineering and manufacturing ex- 
perience into a short description of Okenite cables. 
But your Okonite representative can show you in 
black and white why the best cables — Okonite 
cables — really carry the lowest overall cost. The 
Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


The best cable is your best policy 


3° Or insulated wires and cables 
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IS ARCHAIC CAR DESIGN A 


FACTOR IN PASSENGER DEFICITS? 


Passenger cars, on the average, are a long way from 
being as economical in original price and maintenance 
cost as the railroads would like to have them—nor are 
they as comfortable, on the average, as passengers would 
like to have them. It was recently contended in this 
space (March 10 issue) that the present situation is so 
acutely unsatisfactory. particularly from the expense 
standpoint, that some pretty drastic action is called for. 
The suggestion was made that a competent design com- 
mittee be called in and given the assignment of starting 
out from scratch, employing the very best knowledge 
available, to lay out a car which would cost less to build 
and maintain, and have lower weight and give a better 
ride, than the bulk of the car equipment in use today. 

The case for taking really drastic action to grapple 
with this situation is strengthened when a comparison 
is made of the basic figures of weights and costs per 
seat, between railroad passenger cars and the highway 
vehicles which compete with them for passenger traffic. 
Obviously, when a number of vehicles are coupled to- 
gether to accommodate up to 1,000 people, the weight 
per person cannot easily be held down as low as when 
the 1,000 people are handled in a much larger number 
of entirely autonomous vehicles. But the fact that the 
railroads may have to accept some handicap in this re- 
spect scarcely proves that this handicap must be main- 
tained at its present magnitude. 

Consider, for example, a 12-coach train pulled by a 
4,000-hp. diesel. A typical coach which weighs a good 
60 tons seats from 55 to 60 people. This is at least a 
ton per seat. If, as should be done to make the com- 
parison with the self-propelled highway vehicle as ac- 
curate as possible, a share of the locomotive weight is 
added, we have a total weight of 60 tons for the car 
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plus 25 tons for each car’s share of the locomotive 
weight. Actually, therefore, the weight per seat is in 
the neighborhood of 11% tons. 

Contrast this with the private automobile, which 
weighs something under two tons. Yet this vehicle will 
carry at least four people in what the general public 
considers adequate comfort. Weight per seat is under 
1% ton, or one-third that for the train. 

Still more startling is the bus comparison. A modern 
highway bus seats 37 pasengers while its weight is under 
9 tons—roughly a quarter of a ton per seat, or a sixth 
as much as the railroad passenger car. 

Nor has railroad design an unfavorable comparison 
with other transportation facilities only in the matter 
of the dead weight that must be hauled per passenger. 
The same situation holds true of costs, due largely, no 
doubt, to the vast differences in weight. A popular 
priced automobile costs in the neighborhood of $600 
for each passenger seat (four passengers), and a bus 
still less. What does a passenger coach cost? At least 
$2,000 per seat. Adding the locomotive’s share raises 
this cost to, say, $2,600—four and a third times the cost 
per automobile seat and more than ten times the cost 
per seat of a modern air-conditioned highway bus. 

Certainly these high initial costs have an adverse effect 
on the railroads’ ability to compete profitably for pas- 
senger business. So, too, do the high weights, which 
increase both initial and operating costs. The railroads 
will have difficulty competing profitably so long as they 
drag around so much more dead weight per passenger 
than their rivals, and have so much higher investment 
per passenger seat. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that there is little 
to hope for in overcoming this handicap as long as the 
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present basic design of equipment is retained. Designers 
may state in rebuttal (1) that weight has been reduced 
more than is generally realized during the past decade 
or two, and that this trend should continue, but (2) that 
the reduction has been largely offset by additional equip- 
ment, such as air conditioning and better lighting. There 
is some merit to this contention, but not much. No 
basic design improvement has been made. Actually. 
about all that has been done has been to take advantage 
of lighter or stronger metals, and the bulk of the savings 
from this source have already been realized. 

It seems apparent. therefore, that we have reached the 
limit of weight reduction with the present basic design 
of passenger car, or at least the point of diminishing 
returns where further weight reduction would either 
add too much to the cost or would reduce the strength 
too much to be economically feasible or safe. 

An entirely new concept of design, on the other hand, 
holds out hope of reducing weight with no reduction 
in safety. The only thing that would be lost in an ex- 
tremely light weight car would be rigidity, but with 
proper design this could be made more of an advantage 
than a disadvantage. A completely rigid car that does 
not “give” in any way in an accident is not and cannot 
be a safe car. When a car gets into a collision the energy 
of the impact must be absorbed in some manner. Would 
it not be better to do this by shearing or distorting 
the structure at controlled locations rather than by hav- 
ing the passengers thrown out of their seats—or by tak- 
ing up the energy by the center sill of one car tearing 
through the passenger compartment of the second after 
telescoping? Weight. in itself, is not a virtue. 

Extremely light-weight equipment. properly designed, 
should be safe even though such cars would operate on 
the same rails as existing heavier freight and passenger 
equipment. Today, three-car commuter trains operate 
over the same tracks as high-speed 15-car streamliners 
though the total weight is only a third as much. Why 
should a train of six to ten extra-light-weight cars, with 
a total weight approximating the present three-car train, 
be any more hazardous? The laws of energy and mo- 
mentum in physics indicate that it would not. 





“WHY ATLANTIC CITY 
FOR ‘53 CONVENTIONS?” 


A few railroad men. and a larger number of equip- 
ment and supply manufacturers, have raised the above 
question regarding the plans to hold the 1953 conven- 
tions of the Purchases & Stores and Mechanical divi- 
sions of the Association of American Railroads at the 
seashore—with the accompanying large-scale exhibition 
in the convention hall. This is a pertinent and reason- 
able question—to which there is a strong affirmative 
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answer—but let’s look, first, at the good reasons which 
exist for a questioning frame of mind toward this pro- 
ject— 

The most recent of these big-exhibition conventions 
was held in Atlantic City in 1947. The last previous one 
was in 1937, and during the intervening decade there 
had been revolutionary improvements in practically all 
of the devices and equipment which manufacturers were 
offering to the railroads, indicating that there would be 
plenty to be learned from a well planned exhibition; 
and the 1947 exhibition was probably the finest of its 
kind ever offered. Yet look at the registration figures. 
In 1937 there were 1,469 railroad officers (not counting 
guests and ladies) registered for the Mechanical divi- 
sion convention. In 1947, attendance by railroad officers 
at the Mechanical division meeting shrunk to 979. At 
the Purchases & Stores division convention the strictly 
professional attendance in 1947 was slightly greater than 
in 1937, but was still short of 400. Omitting the enumer- 
ation of the feminine contingent, there were only a 
little less than 2,000 railroad men registered for both 
conventions in 1947, while there were more than 3,300 
supply men in attendance—or more than 114% salesmen 
for each “prospect.” 

There is, apparently, no other place on the continent 
except Atlantic City where so large an exhibition can 
be held—on track as well as under cover—and with so 
many rooms for visitors in such a short radius. There 
can scarcely be any doubt as to the value to railroad 
officers of intensive briefing in important technological 
development every few years—which an exhibition like 
this one affords within the compass of a few days. 
Weeks and perhaps months would be required to ac- 
cumulate vividly so much important information, in any 
other way. 

But these exhibitions are terrifically expensive, and 
are a questionable expenditure unless practically all the 
railroad people who could make profitable use of the 
information so easily available are actually present to 
absorb it. 

It is evident that the top management of the A.A.R. 
fully appreciates the situation of the manufacturers in 
this respect, and is doing its part to promote the attend- 
ance by railway men which such an exhibition must 
have, if the effort and expense are to be justified. Not 
only are the Mechanical and Purchases & Stores divi- 
sions scheduled to meet during the exhibition, but meet- 
ings of the directorate of the Association of American 
Railroads and of the constituent member roads are also 
planned during the same week. Moreover, the Pan- 
American Railway Congress will be holding forth in 
Atlantic City at the same time. , 

There can be little question of the worth-whileness of 
this large-scale project, provided adequate attendance 
by railway men is assured. 

Without such attendance this next time, no one could 
reasonably expect that such a large-scale effort should 
ever again be undertaken. 
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Today’s “Twentieth Century 
Limited,” shown here along 
the Hudson river, is a com- 
pletely modern, _ diesel- 
powered streamline train, 
with an average consist of 
16 cars, including all-room 
sleeping cars, a_ twin-unit 
dining-kitchen car, lounge 
ear, observation car and 
mail car. 


Fifty years ago, when the 
“Twentieth Century Limited” 
made its first run, its five 
steel and wood cars—three 
sleepers, diner and_ buffet- 
library-barber shop  car— 
were hauled by coal-burning 
steam locomotives. Its sched- 
ule for the 961 miles be- 
tween New York and Chicago 
was 20 hours, compared with 
the present 16% hours. 


A Half-Century of the Century 


New York Central's famous New York-Chicago train cele- 
brates its fiftieth birthday, having traveled some 35 million 
miles and carried more than five million passengers 


Tie probably wasn’t much of a crowd, for there were 
only 42 passengers. But the train was a new one, and 
there were a few notable travelers—among them John 
W. “Bet-a-Million” Gates, the steel and oil magnate. So 
newspaper reporters were on hand too, and they were 
pleading for statements. Gates gave them one—“This 
train makes Chicago a suburb of New York.” 

Next morning, at Chicago, there were more reporters, 
and Gates, equal to the occasion, was ready with another 
statement—“This train makes New York a suburb of 
Chicago.” 

In a sense, both statements were true, for the time 
was June 15-16, 1902, and the occasion was the maiden 
trip of the New York Central’s new “Twentieth Century 
Limited,” which was scheduled to run between the two 
cities, overnight, in the then phenomenal time of 20 
hours. 

It has been running ever since. And with its present 
schedule of 1614 hours it makes even more convenient 
than it did 50 years ago a luxurious overnight “com- 
muter” service between the country’s two largest cities. 

The idea for the “Twentieth Century” was conceived 
by George H. Daniels, a former patent medicine sales- 
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man who brought to railroading the same showmanship 
he had used in promoting the cure-alls that were so 
popular in the late eighteen hundreds. 

Daniels, who held the title of general passenger agent 
of the railroad, but who was equally adroit in the role 
of press agent, had fathered the Central’s “Exposition 
Flyer,” which had been operated between New York and 
Chicago on a 20-hour schedule during the time of the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. It was that 
earlier train which had demonstrated the feasibility of 
regularly maintaining a 20-hour running time over the 
961 miles of railroad between the two cities. And it was 
that train’s record of performance which enabled Daniels 
to win his fight to establish the “Century.” 

On its first run, the whole “Twentieth Century 
Limited” consisted of just five cars—three sleeping-cars. 
a dining car, and a smoking or club: car which included 
such then novel features as a buffet, a library and a 
barbershop. 

They were considered, in their day, just about the 
finest cars on wheels—but their early-century decoration. 
shown in some of the accompanying illustrations, would 
hardly seem compatible with mid-century ideas. They 
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Sixty-four passengers may be seated at one time in the 
*“Century’s” present full-car length diners: It takes two 
stewards and 14 waiters to provide full service. One 
steward supervises meal service while the other handles 
eash, cigars, cigarettes and liquors. One waiter is assigned 
as pantryman and two serve meals in various rooms in 
other cars. The kitchen and cooks are in the adjoining car. 








A popular gathering place on the present “Century” is 
the “Lookout Lounge” of the observation car. Extra-wide 
windows and a step-up platform provide maximum visi- 
bility. Refreshments are available and a radio stands be- 
hind the comfortable sofa. 


The dining car of the early ‘“Century”—decorated with 
the garishness typical of “turn of the century” taste— 
was “a stately pleasure dome.” Passengers walked to their 
roomy tables on soft pile carpeting and looked out through 
the windows on much of the same scenery enjoyed todav. 
As an added touch, ferns and other flora adorned the walls 
of the car. 


The observation car of the early “Century,” in the best 
Victorian style, ofiered over-stuffed arm chairs and stained 
glass windows. An open observation platform, with a gaily 
striped awning, provided excellent visibility for the hardier 
passengers. 
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The secretary’s office on the present “Century” is a popu- 
lar place. Here a passenger dictates a letter, while a New 
York Central passenger representative places a phone 
eall for him. In operation between Buffalo and New York, 
the “Century’s”” phone can reach any point and is a handy 
device for last-minute business. 


A portion of the new “Twentieth Century” club car 
(lounge section) showing the intimate groupings of 
specially designed furniture, and the attractive use of 
bleached walnut paneling, mirrored walls, and fluorescent 
lighting. In this car are the train secretary’s office, the 
train-radio-telephone booth, barber-valet shop and shower. 
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In the old days, the train secretary had his office in the 
lounge car. Then, as now, his equipment included a type- 
writer and a telephone. The stained glass windows, along 
with the cuspidor, are gone in today’s streamlined 
“Century,” but the secretary can still juggle his dicta- 
tion pad on one knee and not miss a syllable. 


Each double bedroom on the new all-room “Twentieth 
Century Limited” has an adjoining private lavatory and 
toilet room (left). The large rooms feature their own 
air conditioning and heating controls, circulating ice 
water, and two full-length beds with comfortable foam 
rubber mattresses. All lighting is fluorescent. 











Passengers on the new “Twentieth Century Limited” can 
enjoy a shower bath en route—but the model shown here 
js not standard equipment. 


were finished, as a railroad advertising brochure put it, 
“in specially selected hardwoods, embellished with deli- 
cate marquetry. The sleepers contain 12 sections, a draw- 
ing room and a stateroom, furnished in vermillion wood 
and marquetry, with the observation car’s eight compart- 
ments furnished in mahogany, circassian walnut, satin- 
wood and prima vera.” 

Yet for all their gaudy finish and decoration, the five 
cars—plus the 10-wheel coal-burning steam locomotive 
that hauled them—cost only $115,000—less than the price 
of a single car in the modern “Century.” 

Fine as it was—for its day—the original equipment 
did not remain long in service. 

The 4-6-0 or 4-4-2 locomotives which provided the 
first motive power were replaced in 1907 with faster 
and heavier locomotives of the 4-6-2, or “Pacific” type. 
and those in turn gave way in 1926 to the still more 
powerful 4-6-4 “Hudsons.” In 1938, an improved stream- 
line version of the “Hudson” was put at the head end, 
and in 1946—to the disgust of sentimental steam fans— 
the “Century” joined the growing parade of diesel-pow- 
ered trains in which it still marches. 

Cars, too, have undergone many changes. The first 
wood-and-steel cars were replaced in 1910 by heavier 
all-steel equipment. In 1938 this “heavyweight” equip- 
ment was withdrawn from “Century” service in favor 
of the “lightweight” alloy-steel cars which were just then 
coming into general use. 

Finally, on September 15, 1948, as part of its $86- 
million post-war program for new passenger equipment, 
the New York Central completely re- equipped the “Cen- 


tury” with cars which are in use today. 
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This present equipment, which was fully described 
and illustrated in Railway Age October 16, 1948, page 
54, includes twin trains built by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, and costing, with Electro- 
Motive two-unit 4,000-hp. diesel locomotives, about $2 
million each, 

When operating with their normal consists of 16 cars, 
these trains each have 137 all-room sleeping units with a 
total of 253 beds, plus a full-length 64-seat dining car; 
an adjoining kitchen-dormitory car; a lounge-barber- 
secretary, or club, car; a five-double-bedroom-lounge- 
observation car, called the “Lookout Lounge”; and a 
railway post office car. 

Other special features of the present-day train, beside 
the barber shop, include valet service, a shower bath, a 
train secretary, and a radio-telephone service. 

As the fame and prestige of the “Century” have grown 
throughout the 50 years it has been running, the Central 
has maintained, and added to, the special services which 
it provides for passengers on its premier train. In 1922, 
for example, it instituted the “red carpet” service for 
passengers boarding the train at New York’s Grand 
Central Terminal. 

Countless “Century” passengers, the railroad says, 
“have worn out several rugs, and the cleaning bill 
alone would make a housewife stagger.” But, it also says, 
“the railroad cheerfully replaces each one,” on the 
theory that “the value of the expression, ‘rolling out 
the red carpet,” besides symbolizing the quality of 
“Century service,” has far more publicity value than 
the cost of cleaning or replacing the carpets themselves. 
That the service, and the publicity given to it, have 
paid off, is demonstrated by the railroad’s claim that 
on any given trip 75 per cent of the “Century's ”” pas- 
sengers can be classified as “regulars.” 

But the “Century” isn’t all red carpets, luxurious sleep- 
ing rooms, and charcoal-broiled dining-car steaks. As 
well as being a crack passenger ‘train, it’s a crack mail 
train too, with enormous quantities of maif: dieing handled 
regularly in the R.P.O. car which is coupled right be- 
hind the diesel locomotive. 

More than a million pieces of mail, in fact, may be 
handled on each one-way trip—enough to keep 20 rail- 
way postal clerks, working in shifts of five, comfortably 
busy. No small part of their activity is due to the fact 
that many New York and Chicago business firms reg- 
ularly stamp their mail for the other city “Via Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

In recognition of the heavy volume of mail handled 
on the train, the New York Central included in its plans 
for celebrating the “Century’s” 50th birthday a special 
mail cover and cachet for the June 15 anniversary run. 
Approximately 30,000 envelopes were printed, in color, 
for the occasion. 

Perhaps nothing better exemplifies the prestige which 
the “Century” has won in its first 50 years than the place 
which it has occupied in literature and in the dramatic 
arts. Like a star of stage or screen, it boasts a “bulging 
scrapbook” of newspaper and magazine clippings and 
photographs. It was the subject of a well-known daily 
radio program—‘“Bob Elson on the Century”—which is 
now being converted to television. And the train itself 
was the title of, and the major character in, one of. 
Broadway’s more successful plays, written by Ben Hecht ; 
and Charles MacArthur, orginally produced in 1932, 
just recently revived, and in the interim converted into 
a motion picture. 

As it completes its first 50 years, the “Twentieth, 
Century Limited” can justly claim to be, not just an- 
other train, but “an American institution.’ 4 
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The Pennsylvania Class FD-2 high-capacity well car. 


The Pennsylvania Builds: 


(«2 


A Million-Pound Well Car 


Nominal capacity, 500,000 Ib.; light weight 500,000 Ib.—Load carried on 
four eight-wheel tender trucks salvaged from retired steam locomotives 


The Pennsylvania has put in service a 27-ft. tangent 
platform, flat depressed car with a nominal capacity of 
500,000 Ib.; light weight, 500,400 lb.; and load limit. 
503,600 lb., based on full capacity of the axles. The car 
is designed to transport fully assembled turbo-generator 
sets, transformers, castings for automotive presses, and 
other extra heavy pieces. 

Designed by the mechanical engineering department 
of the railroad and built in its Altoona Works, the car 
is carried on four eight-wheel, roller-bearing tender 
trucks salvaged from steam locomotives retired in the 
dieselization program. Span bolsters connect the trucks 
at each end, with couplers and hand brakes mounted on 
the span bolsters. The car measures 124 ft. 3 in. over 
pulling face of couplers, 108 ft. total wheel base, and 
73 ft. 6 in. distance between main center plates. The 
depressed platform is 9 ft. wide, and the light car clears 
the rail at the center by 8-% in. Top of platform, light 
car, is 39-% in. above the rail. The eight-wheel trucks 
have cast-steel frames, are non-equalized, and have 36- 
in. diameter multiplewear, wrought-steel wheels with 
614-in. by 12-in. journals, The rigid wheel base of each 
truck is 13 ft. 9 in. 


Body All Welded 


The main body of the car is made of built-up sections 
of plain carbon steel, and is of all-welded construction. 
There are seven sections of H-shape with top and bottom 
plates 3 in. thick. These sections are gusseted across 
so that all of the sections go to work in carrying the 
load in case the sections are not equally loaded. The 
forming of the curved top and bottom plates at the rise 
from platform to deck level was done cold on the boiler- 
shop plate-bending rolls. Special care was taken to 
taper off the reinforcement plates in the rise to avoid 
stress concentrations. All welding was down welding; 
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One of the span bolsters set up for machine welding. 


special jigs were designed and built by the Altoona 
Works to accomplish this. Good quality welds and 
speeded-up production were thus assured. 

The span bolsters are 34 ft. 414 in. long from striker 
to inner end. The truck center plates in the span bolster 
are 19 ft. 9 in. between centers with the main body 
center plate 10 ft. 444 in. from the outside truck center 
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to compensate for the weight of the draft sills, coupler, 
draft gears, etc. 

Span bolsters are built up of 12-in. carbon-steel rolled 
H-beams, 190 lb. per foot, six sections laid longitudinally 
between truck centers, with the two center H-beams ex- 
tended to form the draft sills. 

These sections are welded together longitudinally. 
Machine welding was used to the maximum extent pos- 
sible throughout construction. A total of 18.9 tons of 
welding wire was used. 


Auxiliary Equipment 


The car is equipped with standard Type E couplers 
and Waugh rubber draft gears. Air brakes are the 
Westinghouse double AB type for special cars with a 
16-in. by 60-in. supply reservoir and one 10-in. dummy 
brake cylinder for each pair of trucks with an F8 relay 
valve. A Peacock non-spin vertical-wheel hand brake 
is located on each end of the car. 

An initial reverse camber of 14 in. was designed into 
the center of the main body. When the car was uniform- 
ly loaded with 501,960 lb. of billets on the depressed 
platform for test, it was found that the deflection at the 
center was 1.72 in., which was approximately 5/64 in. 
greater than the calculated deflection. Strain gages were 
placed at critical locations for the test: The maximum 


stress measured was 13,410 lb. per sq. in. compression 
and occurred in the depressed platform where it starts 
to curve up to the high level. Maximum stress in tension 
was 7,740 lb. per sq. in. measured at the bottom of the 


loading platform. 


Center of Gravity 


As the height of the combined center of gravity of 
car and load is frequently a governing factor in the 
speed of transporting high and heavy loads, it was de- 
cided to determine as closely as possible the height of 
the center of gravity of the car. The number of indi- 
vidual wheel scales in the locomotive weighing plant at 
Altoona was not sufficient to take all 16 pairs of wheels. 
However, it was possible to put one span_ bolster 
mounted on its two trucks on the scale and determine 
the center of gravity by the tilt method. The height of 
the center of gravity of the main body was calculated 
by two groups working independently and the results 
were in close agreement. They were further verified by 
a true balance obtained when the body was placed on 
the calculated line in the rotary jig for welding. Com- 
bining the center of gravity of the span bolster and truck 
groups obtained by tilting and the main body obtained 
by calculation, the center of gravity of the entire car. 
empty, was found to be 43.9 in. above the rail. 





BENCH MARKS AND YARDSTICKS—15 


How many people are there on your railroad who—if 
asked by some prominent on-line business man, editor 
or lawyer—could give an adequate and convincing 
answer in ten or fifteen minutes to the following ques- 
tion: “What exactly is it that the railroads want in the 
way of legislation to give them the ‘equality of oppor- 
unity’ in competition they say they must have to avoid 
government ownership?” 

The president of an important railroad—who has been 
forced by his contacts to work out, himself, a pretty con- 
vincing answer to this question—recently started to look 
around his railroad to see how many of his associates 
were equipped with similar ready ammunition. He found 
only two. So now he is busying himself to try to mul- 
tiply the two into twenty. And he doesn’t believe there 
are many other railroads which are much better equipped 
than his is to tell the railroad industry’s story. simply 
yet adequately, and in terms of the “other fellow’s” 
interests. 

“Ask most any mechanical or operating or traffic man 
this question,” this president asserts, “and he will floun- 
der around in a lot of generalities about the trucks and 
barges getting their roadway free or too cheaply, but 
he won't say specifically what practical steps might be 
taken to remedy this chaotic condition. It’s no wonder, 
when railroad men in responsible positions know so 
little about the subject, that the general public isn’t in- 
formed about it and is slow to demand corrective legis- 
lation. The first step we ought to take to get rid of our 
troubles is to decide what it is we want; and learn to 
tell others about it in simple and convincing language.” 
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Isn’t the point this chief executive makes pretty funda- 
mental? What is the situation on your own railroad? 
If you have any ideas as to how best to tackle this prob- 
lem, we'd be mighty glad to print them here, for the in- 
formation and guidance of other railroads. 

Almost everybody on a railroad is a specialist in one 
department or another—engineering, operating, traffic. 
mechanical, accounting or a dozen others. Almost every 
specialist (and the writing trade is no exception) tends 
to see his own duties in a larger focus than they de- 
serve. in the whole railroad picture. He tends to feel 
that he has done his job and has earned his pay if he 
has kept the track in good condition, or has kept the 
treins on time and with adequate tonnage. or has all 
the reports ready on schedule. All of these departmental 
jobs have to be done and done well, of course. 

But the railroad industry isn’t threatened with poverty 
or socialization because tracks are not being maintained. 
or bad order cars aren’t being repaired, or because the 
reports are a few days late. What is threatening the 
future of the industry and of everybodv emvloyed by it 
is the crazy governmental framework in which the rail- 
roads have to try to operate. How adeauately is a gen- 
eral manager or a chief engineer qualified—not to be 
the head of a department, but to be a railroad man at 
all—if he hasn’t learned how to relate the simple facts 
of the railroads’ biggest problem to his own neighbors. 
whose help is necessary if the problem is to be solved? 
Why shouldn’t this be pretty much the No. 1 item on the 
agenda of all railroad managements and all depart- 
ments? 
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Meter Gage 
Diesel Locomotives 
For Siam 


The Royal State Railways of Siam, which have used 
diesel locomotives as long as 20 years, early this year 
acquired three 960-hp. diesel-electric units. The locomo- 
tives were furnished by Sulzer Brothers, who built the 
engine and accessories in their own plant in Switzerland. 
Electrical equipment was furnished by Oerlikon and 
the mechanical equipment by Henschel & Sohn, Ger- 
many. The line on which they will operate is of meter 
gage and extends 750 miles between Bangkok and 
Penang. A portion of the line has grades up to 2.7 
per cent. 

Each locomotive is carried on two six-wheel trucks 
with nose-suspended motors on each of the outside axles. 
The power plant consists of an eight-cylinder-in-line 
diesel engine directly connected to a d.c. generator. 
Cylinders are 9.48 in. in diameter by 12.6 in. stroke. 
The engine, which is supercharged, has a one-hour rat- 
ing of 960 hp. at 850 r.p.m. and a continuous output of 
860 hp. at 800 r.p.m. 

The main ‘generator has shunt and separate excitation 
and is differentially compounded. Several auxiliary 
services are all connected to the 150-volt auxiliary 
generator when the diesel engine is in operation. The 
engine cooling-fan motor starts automatically as soon as 
the auxiliary generator is excited. This motor has a 
full field in cold weather or at low engine load, while 
at high loads in the summer the field is weaker so that 
the motor runs at a higher speed. The converter set 
which feeds the control system and the lighting system 
with current at 32 volts can also be fed from the battery. 
This applies as well to the vacuum-pump group, the 
cooling-water-pump group, and the auxiliary-compressor 
group. The auxiliary generator also charges the battery. 


Instruments and Controls 


Among the instruments and controls at the operator’s 
station are vacuum-brake indicating instruments, com- 
pressed-air gage, and engine-speed indicator, all located 
in front of the controller. The load indicator is a watt- 
meter. the scale of which shows controller positions only. 
If the actual output corresponds to the desired output, 
the meter indication is that of the notch on which the 
controller is actually set. The sanding push button also 
operates to make a light antislip brake application. 

The cab is of welded-steel construction, built up on 
pressed-steel frame members to reduce weight. The 
center couplers and buffers, as well as the pilot, are 
attached to the trucks. The diameter of the driving 
wheels is 36 in.; that of the idling wheels, 30 in. Maxi- 
mum tractive force is 30,900 lb. The one-hour rating is 
17,600 lb. at 1334 m.p.h. and the continuous rating, 
12.800 Ib. at 1914 m.p.h. The total weight is 128,270 
lb. and the weight on drivers, 96,760 lb. 
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One of the 960-hp. diesel-electric locomotives for the 
Royal State Railways of Siam during trials on the Rhae- 
tian Railway in Switzerland. 


Each truck has two driving axles and one carrying axle, 
with nose-suspended motors on each of the outside axles. 


The eight-cylinder Sulzer engine, which is supercharged, 
has a one-hour rating of 960 hp. at 850 r.p.m. 
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MONUMENTAL COALING STATION,: having wit- 
nessed the passing of the steam locomotive from 
the Southern’s Atlanta terminal, awaits destruction. 


2 DYNAMITE CHARGES, strategically placed and 
fired electrically from a distant point, blast the front 
legs from under the chute to begin its demolition. 


Dynamite Topples Obsolete Coal Chutes 


Massive concrete victims of dieselization on the 
Southern succumb to skillful use of explosives 


The last steam locomotives have disappeared from a 
number of 100-per cent dieselized divisions of the 
Southern, leaving their coaling stations behind as tower- 
ing tombstones. But, far from being a graveyard, no 
railway terminal can long tolerate such obsolete struc- 
tures in its midst, and the coal chutes had to go. 

How best to remove them soon became a pressing 
question, which was effectively answered by explosives. 
The dismantling of some of these facilities, such as direct 
coalers, presented no serious problems. Others, such as 
the steel stations with overhead storage, were sold to 
outside parties to be dismantled and removed from the 
property. However, the reinforced-concrete stations pre- 
sented conditions not previously encountered by private 
contractors or the railway’s forces. Built for permanence 
and heavily reinforced, these hulking giants threatened 
to offer stiff resistance to any attempt to demolish them. 
..°The first attack of the demolition squad, armed with 
a crane and a heavy iron ball called a “skullcracker,” 
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was made on a 38-year-old chute in Richmond, Va. Its 
resistance was passively stubborn but finally wilted in 
the face of repeated assaults of the skullcracker. 

Engineer observers, noting the weakness of this at- 
tack, fell back to plan a new offensive. Explosives ex- 
perts were consulted and a new attack was planned. 
which contemplated the use of dynamite to spearhead 
the demolition. 

Basically, that plan called for the strategic placing of 
dynamite so as to blast out the legs on one side of a 
coal chute so that the structure would topple like a 
felled tree.* The effectiveness of this method of attack 
can be judged by the dramatic series of photographs 
which show a massive coaling station at Atlanta, Ga., as 
it bows to dieselization and batters itself te pieces on 
the ground. 





* The details of how this was accomplished in several instances are de- 
scribed in detail in an article by T. M. von Sprecken, assistant to chief 
engineer, Southern system, which appears in the June issue of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance. 
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3 BOWING OUT—Knocked to its knees by the blast, 


the structure is on its way down, doomed to be 
crushed by its own weight. 


PREPARATION FOR THE BLAST was thorough. Dyna- 
mite charges were located carefully by powder-company 
experts and timber braces were installed to assure that 
the structure would topple forward, not just settle in place. 
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4 NOTHING BUT DEBRIS remains of what a moment 


before had been a towering symbol of the steam 
locomotive. 





TOO TOUGH for a crane and “skulleracker’’ to demolish 
was the first concrete coal chute to come down. The dif- 
ficulties encountered led to the use of explosives for all 


other such projects. 
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Grant Webb 

H. C. Murphy, president of the Burlington, answered 
railroad analysts’ questions in his office car, which was 
attached to the special train from Chicago to Burlington, 
Iowa. On Mr. Murphy’s right is Miss Isabel H. Benham, 
railroad analyst for the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
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Frank Bryant 

The trip was arranged by R. S. Caird, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Burlington (left), and escorted 
by him and Robert E. Wynkoop, traveling passenger agent 


of the Southern Pacific (right). 


The Financial 
Analysts See 
For Themselves 


Railroad facilities in many cities vied with industrial 
and utility plants as objects of major interest to the ap- 
proximately 250 security analysts representing eastern, 
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Grant Webb 
A. E. Perlman, executive vice-president of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western (left), was on hand to greet the 
analysts when they arrived at Denver. With Mr. Perlman 
are R. S. Caird, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Burlington, and Pierre R. Bretey, president of the Nation- 
al Federation of Financial Analysts Societies (right). 





Frank Bryant 

The analysts’ special train varied in length, but normally 
averaged 18 to 20 cars, including 14 Pullmans, two diners. 
a lounge car and an observation car, plus, for much of 
the tour, a crew dormitory car and a business car. 


southern and midwestern banks, insurance companies 
and brokerage houses who recently traveled to San 
Francisco for their national federation’s fifth annual 
convention (Railway Age, May 12, page 11). The 
analysts’ special train, which left Chicago on April 30 
and returned to that city on May 18, covered nearly 
6,000 miles over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 
Union Pacific (rerouted from Denver & Rio Grande 
Western with D&RGW crews and equipment); Western 
Pacific; Southern Pacific; and Illinois Central—with 
stops of varying lengths to visit railroad facilities. in- 
dustries and public utility plants at Chicago, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, El Paso. 
Houston, New Orleans and Natchez, Miss. 

Highlights of the trip, from the railroad standpoint. 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
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The railroad session of the. San Francisco convention was addressed by Daniel J. 
McGanney, vice-president of the Southern Pacific, at the microphone; Frederic 
B. Whitman, president of the Western Pacific; and David A. Hill, Chicago 
railroad consultant (right). Pierre R. Bretey, N.F.F.A.S. president (left), pre- 
sided at the meeting in the absence of Walter F. Hahn. A report of this meeting 
and other pictures of the trip appeared in Railway Age, May 12, pages 11 and 12. 
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At Los Angeles the Southern Pacific took the railroad analysts on a 30-mile 


tour of railroad facilities, which began at Glendale, extended through 
Taylor yard (above) and downtown Los Angeles, and ended at Long Beach. 





Grant Webb Grant Webb 


Inspections of railroad facilities were also on the schedule Wayne A. Johnston, president of the Illinois Central, was 
at Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Houston and New on hand when the analysts’ special train stopped for a 
Orleans (above), where rail analysts toured the New short time at the IC’s Markham yard, on its return 
Orleans Public Belt. journey into Chicago. 
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R. P. Hamilton 
Chairman, 1952-1953 


D. E. Mumford 
Chairman, 1951-1952 





An unusual feature of the convention program was an 
employee forum presented by the Metropolitan Super- 
intendents’ Association of New York. L. P. Zeigler, super- 
intendent, Lehigh Valley (standing, left) was chairman 
of this program, while five of the nine participants, from 
left to right, above, were Edward L. Brown, master me- 
chanic, B&O; Anthony Miller, yard trainman, PRR; 
James Williams, freight checker, DL&W; Edmond Parlsoe, 
signal maintainer, Erie; and Herman Silverstein, agent, 
NYNH&H. 


Pisciiiotion of better “human relations” as a material 
factor in promotion of better safety was the recurring 
theme of the 32nd annual meeting of the Safety Section 
of the Association of American Railroads, which was 
held at New York’s Statler Hotel June 3-5. 

The role of human relations in safety was emphasized 
especially by J. E. Kennedy, manager of employee rela- 
tions of the Pennsylvania, in his address on “Safety: An 
Employee Relations Problem”; but it was also stressed 
in talks by Section Chairman D. E. Mumford, super- 
intendent of safety of the New York. Central, by Gustav 
Metzman, president of the NYC, by C. J. Bueschel. 
assistant superintendent of dining service of the Illinois 
Central, and by a number of railroad employees who 
appeared on a special program featured in the afternoon 
session of the convention’s second day. 

Other speakers, in addition to the section’s own com- 





Safety Men Stress Human Relations 


Busy annual meeting hears many ad- 
dresses, committee reports and employee 
forum, and previews new movie—Hamilton 
elected chairman 


mittee chairmen, included L. E. Hoffman, superintendent 
of rules and safety of the St. Louis Southwestern and 
chairman of the Railroad Section of the National Safety 
Council; J. H. Aydelott, vice-president of the Operations 
and Maintenance Department of the A.A.R.; Dr. W. H. 
S. Stevens. director of the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; W. F. Gleeson. vice-president and _ general 
counsel of the Lehigh Valley, who read a paper prepared 
by C. A. Major, president of that company; John P. 
Hiltz, Jr., engineer maintenance of way and structures 
of the Delaware. Lackawanna & Western; Capt. W. A. 
Smith, manager of the marine department of the Central 
of New Jersey; and F. B. Rykoskey, superintendent of 
motive power of the Central region of the Baltimore & 


Ohio. 
Hamilton New Chairman 


R. P. Hamilton, superintendent of safety of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, was advanced from vice-chairman 
to chairman of the section, to succeed Mr. Mumford, 
while J. R. Thexton, superintendent of safety of the 
Lackawanna, was elected to succeed Mr. Hamilton as 
vice-chairman. 

New members of the Committee of Direction, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Thexton, are R. S. James. superintendent of 
safety and fire prevention, Denver & Rio Grande Wes- 
tern; D. W. Naff, superintendent of safety, Norfolk & 
Western; M. A. Nugent, superintendent -of safety, South- 
ern Pacific; and J. F. Toohey, director of safety and 
training, New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Registration, as announced at the end of the conven- 
tion’s second day, was 343, with 60 railroads and a 
number of railway supply companies represented. 

Chairman Mumford and H. S. Dewhurst, secretary 
of the section, in reviewing activities of the section dur- 
ing the past year, pointed out that it had distributed to 
railroads and schools in the United States and Canada 
well over a million copies of the “antitrespassing”’ leaflet, 
“Safety Is the Key to Your Future”: that its regional 
meetings had been arranged “on a deliberate pattern of 
having the largest possible attendance of railway off- 
cers other than safety men”; and that it had established 
a new policy of holding “service extension meetings,” 
primarily “to serve the smaller railroads, which cannot 
send anyone to the annual or even to regional meetings.” 

“As the Safety Section progresses,’ Mr. Mumfcurd 
said, in closing his chairman’s address, “it will salvage 
more and more of humanity and more and more of the 
railroads’ dollars. This is a challenging work we have 
ahead of us.” 

Mr. Hoffman, advocating continuation of the _his- 
torically close cooperation between the A.A.R. Safety 
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Convention speakers included, left to right, L. E. Hoff- 
man, superintendent of rules and safety, St. Louis South- 
western, and chairman of the Railroad Section of the 
National Safety Council; Dr. W.H.S. Stevens, director, 


Section and the National Safety Council’s Railroad Sec- 
tion, reminded his audience that “We get out of safety 
what we put into it... . A safety program costs some 
money, but the lack of such a program costs much 
more.” : 

A.A.R. Vice-president Aydelott cited “three important 
reasons” behind the work of the Safety Section—“the 
saving of human life and limb for humanitarian reasons. 
for economic reasons, and for reasons of national 
security”; such security, he declared, depends in no 
small part upon “conservation of our human resources.” 
“No other industry,” he emphasized, “gives so little 
chance for second guessing. The job must be done right 
the first time.” 


Office Safety—A New Problem 


Mr. Aydelott also pointed out that the rapidly increas- 
ing mechanization of railroad office work and account- 
ing procedures. with the resulting introduction of me- 
chanical equipment, “introduces a new accident hazard 
among a group of employees which has heretofore been 
relatively immune from injury. Safety men must give 
thought to this new problem.” 

Dr. Stevens. devoting his address principally to the 
organization and work of his bureau. called attention 
also to the way in which added duties and reduced per- 
sonnel have delayed the work of the I.C.C. in such re- 
spects as “completing and sending tabulations to the 
Government Printing Office.” The dates of transmission 
of the five annual reports for 1950 so far sent to the 
G.P.O. were, he said, “in total, 177 days later than the 
corresponding dates of transmission of the five com- 
parable reports for the year 1947. In other words, each 
of these 1950 reports averaged 35 days later to com- 
pletion than in 1947,” 

It was Mr. Kennedy, making the first formal address 
on the convention’s second day, who first sounded the 
theme of human relations as an aid to safety. “Acci- 
dents,” he said, “are due largely to human failure. We 
humans fail when we are upset, or when we don’t know 
how to do a job properly, or when we don’t care... . 
If we can cultivate sympathetic understanding among 
our people, replace ‘I don’t know how’ with ‘know how,’ 
and have a deep feeling of pride in our job—we will 
continue to get better solutions for our problem of safety 
through better employee relations.” 
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Bureau of Transport Economics and _ Statistics, I.C.C.; 
W. F. Gleeson, vice-president and general counsel, Lehigh 
Valley; and J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations and 
Maintenance Department, A.A.R. a 
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He described in some detail his railroad’s new em- 
ployee relations program and its objectives, which he 
described as “an attempt to get at the causes of human 
failure by trying to get a sympathetic understanding on 
the part of the supervisor of every man in his group— 
and maybe, if we really work at it, a mutual under- 
standing and respect of each man in the group for his 
fellow worker.” 

The same idea of human relations as a safety factor 
was emphasized by R. C. Sabens, superintendent of safety 
of the Nickel Plate, in presenting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Statistics, of which he was chairman, when 
he said “the accident curve will rise unless management 
continues and intensifies its efforts to promote safety 
—largely through improved human relations.” 

And it was emphasized again by President Metzman 
of the NYC, when he called attention “to the forward- 
looking action that some railroads and some other. in- 
dustries are taking in enlisting the aid of their employees’ 
families in the safety effort.” 

Mr. Metzman commended the safety men for their 
“broad-gaged approach to safety, which has created a 
whole new pattern of activity in the safety field” by de- 
velopment of “an integrated program that includes safety 
in the home, on the highway, at play, and in school.” 
He warned, however, that railroad safety men face “a 
great challenge” in “keeping pace with the great tech- 
nological changes which their industry is undergoing.” 

Safety men, the NYC president added, “don’t have 
to worry about selling top management” but they must 
have a_ specific program—‘“a continuing campaign 
capable of winning and holding the personal participa- 
tion of every single employee whom it affects.” 


Dining Car Safety 


The same idea of human relations was also stressed 
by Mr. Bueschel, in telling how his company has suc- 
cessfully reduced reportable injuries among dining car 
crews. The Illinois Central adopted, he said, an 11-point 
program emphasizing employee morale, a safety rule 
book, safety bulletins, safety talks, a study of hazardous 
conditions, reports of needed repairs to cars, reports of 
all injuries, an individual record of injuries, personal 
contacts with employees, cooperation of doctors, and 
“considerable” follow-up work. “It looks like,” he said 
in conclusion, “a sound workable program based on 














Considerable interest was aroused by this mock-up of the 
new auxiliary coupling device for diesel locomotives, 
recently developed by F. B. Lewis, Union Pacific superin- 
tendent of safety. To the original device, as pictured in 
Railway Age, February 4, page 12, there has now been 
added an air-operated device actuated by the upper rod, 
for swinging the coupler knuckle from side to side. 


good employee morale, a good job of selling, a lot of 
follow-up. and more follow-up—in fact, no end of 
follow-up.” 

Mr. Gleeson, speaking for Mr. Major, emphasized the 
extent to which safety, both for employees and for pas- 
sengers. has been promoted by the railroads’ multi- 
billion-dollar postwar expenditures for better plant and 
increased operating efficiency, pointing out in that con- 
nection that “safety is so bound up with efficiency as 
to be an integral part of it.” “There has.” ‘he declared. 
“been no letup in efforts to improve and promote safety: 
it would be a shortsighted management which made no 
provision for safety in its budget for additions and 
betterments.” 

Special features of the meeting included a luncheon 
address on June 4 by Henry J. Taylor, radio com- 
mentator and news analyst: a mock-up display of the 
auxiliary coupling lever for diesel locomotives recently 
designed by F. B. Lewis. superintendent of safety of the 
Union Pacific: a preview showing of the section’s new 
sound movie. “The Voice of the Book.” which is ex- 
pected to be released in the near future; and an employee 
discussion on “What Is Actually Being Done Regarding 
Safety Where I Work.” presented by the Metropolitan 
Superintendents’ Association of New York. Chairman 
for this discussion was L. P. Zeigler. superintendent, LV. 
while participants included Edmond Parlsoe, signal main- 
tainer. Erie: Charles Dunne. locomotive fireman, CNJ: 
Anthony Miller, yard trainman, PRR; E. J. Campbell. 
locomotive engineman, LV: Thomas J. Hayes, conductor. 
NYC: Earl L. Wilson, supervisor of track, NYC: Ed- 
ward L. Brown, master mechanic, B&O: James Williams. 
freight checker, DL&W; and Herman Silverstein, agent, 
NYNH&H. 

The following committee reports—in addition to that 
on Statistics by Mr. Sabens—were presented during the 
meeting: Prevention of Highway Crossing Accidents, 
by C. M. Kimball, assistant to vice-president, Southern: 
Education. by Mr. Thexton: Train Accidents, by J. T. 
Williams. manager of safety, PRR. in the absence of 
Committee Chairman C. L. LaFountaine, retired general 
safety supervisor of the Great Northern; Train Service 
Accidents, by Mr. Naff; Nontrain Accidents, by J. P. 


Wadsworth, superintendent of safety, Canadian Na- 
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tional; Trespassing, by W. H. Roberts, superintendent 
of safety, Chicago & North Western; and Uniformity in 
Accident Reporting, by J. R. Tenney, superintendent of 
safety, Western Maryland. Mr. LaFountaine was chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, and Mr. Tenney of 
the Resolutions Committee. 





New Book... 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS: RESPONSIBILITIES, ORGAN- 
IZATION AND OPERATIONS. By Chester Wardlow. 453 
pages, 7 in. by 10 in., illustrated. Bound in buckram. Pub- 
lished by Office of the Chief of Military History, U. S. Army. 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, $3.25. 

This is the first volume of several scheduled to come out 
on the history of the Army’s newest technical service—the 
Transportation Corps. It was written by the corps’ own chief 
historian, a member of the corps’ staff at its very inception, 
who, in person, saw it grope, learn and grow. The author is 
himself an experienced transportation authority. 

Among the many innovations of World War II was one not 
widely remembered: the writing of history, while history 
was being made, by on-the-spot Army personnel, for the pur- 
pose of recording cause and effect—not for glorification. This 
book is such a history. In it one can read not only of the 
amazing physical and administrative job done by a brand- 
new branch of the Army, which was not given full independ- 
ent status until late in 1942, but as well of the errors and 
mistakes which came when men tried to use traditional tools 
to deal with problems entirely new in nature and scope. 

The book contains almost nothing of personalities, or of 
the retailing of facts for their own sake, which are the main 
ingredients of military “histories” having other purposes. 
This is a “management” history, telling how the corps was 
established and operated, and what it accomplished. There 
is a good deal of reference to correspondence and to the 
orders and standard “procedures” by which a far-flung 
organization is kept in line. Railroaders will find of particu- 
lar interest the chapter which deals with the relations be- 
tween the Army and the domestic common carriers. in which 
situation the Army acted largely in the status of the 
country’s largest shipper. 

Unfortunately the author makes no reference there to the 
making of rates for moving military freight which would 
throw light upon the government's current effort to obtain 
millions of dollars in “reparations” from the railroads for 
service performed during World War II. At the same time 
the facts. even in summary form as presented, furnish ample 
evidence of the onerous and special character of that service. 
“In brief. military movement: absorbed a far greater share 
of the railroads’ attention than the figures for volume would 
indicate.” In the light of these facts and that judgment, and 
the fact that the government did, in all of its Section 22 
rate agreements. enjoy charges lower than were accorded to 
commercial shippers. the reparations case might be re- 
garded as a farce, were it not so deadly dangerous. It is to 
be hoped that forthcoming volumes in the series will deal 
with wartime rate-making—on the record. 

The work of the railroads’ special military liaison is dealt 
with in full, and generously praised, and a complete analysis 
of the railroads’ job and the facilities with which they had 
to do it is set forth. There is no doubt that the author under- 
stands the full significance of the Army’s use of existing 
civilian organizations for carrying out its mission. 

There is incorporated also a “management” history of the 
Army's own railroad transportation facilities in the U. S. 

Historian Wardlow has dealt with a great mass of 
material with great skill. He “writes tight,” in the best 
interest of a busy reader. and with precision and clarity. 
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Freight claim agents have taken from their claim files much 
information useful in preventing further loss and damage, 
said Gustav Metzman, president of the New York Central. 


H. P. Klinsman (left), CNJ freight claim agent, was chair- 
man of arrangements, and J. M. Feeney, manager, New 
York Terminal Matching Bureau, was vice-chairman. 


Prevention Gets Top Billing at 


Freight Claim Meeting 


H. H. Young heads division for 1952-53—Success in specific 
instances of damage reduction leads to plans for further efforts 


Railroad management generally . . . [is] pleased with 
the progress that has been made both in freight claim 
processing and in loss and damage prevention . . . [but] 
we are not satisfied,” said Gustav Metzman, president 
of the New York Central, as he addressed the Freight 
Claim Division of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. meeting at New York’s Statler Hotel, June 2-5. 
Mr. Metzman in these few words mentioned the subjects 
of most concern to those attending. Their thoughts ap- 
parently were expressed succinctly by the speaker’s re- 
mark that “a dollar saved is still a dollar earned—be- 
fore taxes, at least—and the reduction of loss and 
damage shows up as a gain in the income account, and 
in customer good will.” 

One day (June 4) of the meeting was taken up with 
the report of the National Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Committee, presented by its chairman, C. E. 
Thrasher, general freight claim agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. This body, which was until March 31, 1952, 
under the jurisdiction of the Freight Claim Division, 
now is to be somewhat differently constituted, and will 
be the “board of direction,” so to speak, of the new 
Freight Loss and Damage Prevention Section of the 
A.A.R. Chairman Thrasher promised the new commit- 
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tee all possible support of members of the old commit- 
tee. Responding to this overture, C. A. Naffziger, head 
of the new committee, said that such support would be 
essential to the success of the new committee. 

Freight Claim Division Chairman Heber Smith, freight 
claim agent of the Southern Pacific, said in his open- 
ing address to the division that while some accomplish- 
ment had been made in reducing the incidence of loss 
and damage. railroad freight claims and_ prevention 
officers could not feel too much satisfied with their ac- 
complishments until they were operating at a ratio com- 
parable with that of 1939. 

To do this, Mr. Smith said, the carriers would have 
to reduce their claim bill by 15-20 per cent. As one 
essenlial in this connection, he went on, prevention 
officers would have to receive better inspection reports 
than they are now getting. The present average inspec- 
tion report Mr. Smith characterized as “pathetic,” and 
he declared that over the years little progress had been 
made in securing exception reports of better quality. 
Mr. Smith also lashed out at carriers which he said 
only “pay lip service” to loss and damage prevention, 
even though they originate and terminate a lot of traffic. 
This attitude, he asserted, is unfair to other carriers par- 
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ticipating in through routes with the delinquents but that 
do carry on active prevention programs. 

On the division’s prevention day program speakers 
included two shippers, E. A. Olson, general traffic man- 
ager of Libby, McNeil & Libby, and C. W. Braden, gen- 
eral traffic manager of National Distillers Products 
Corporation. Both speakers told something of what their 
companies are doing to combat loss and damage. Mr. 
Braden mentioned National Distillers’ use of the paper- 
unitized load and the “Standard Destination Report.” 
in post-card form, which goes out with every car shipped. 
During 1951, Mr. Braden said, this firm secured a 77 
per cent return of these destination reports, which had 
given the company many clues which made it possible to 
reduce damage. The good results Mr. Braden attributed 
to “missionary work” and the furnishing to consignees 
of more than 2,000 copies of the A.A.R. “Dictionary of 
Standard Terms.” Recently this company has gone into 
the chemical field, and in order to get off on the right 
foot, shipping wise, Mr. Braden observed, a loss and 
damage prevention “task force” has been formed. 

Mr. Olson said that Libby has had considerable suc- 
cess in reducing damage through the bonded block load- 
ing of canned goods, coupled with either the paper-re- 
tained or fibreboard-divided load, plus a vigorous better 
loading campaign in each of its plants. The company 
also pioneered, Mr. Olson said, in adoption of the deep, 
wide-beaded can, the results of which “have been most 
gratifying.” 

On the carriers’ part, Mr. Olson urged: Increased 
educational activities “along the lines of careful han- 
dling and switching”; advice to the shipper where a 
“bad condition exists rather than waiting until the claim 
is filed”; more complete inspection reports, including 
photographs which could be shown to the shipper’s load- 
ing crews; more liberal use—and greater availability—of 
impact recorders which “are seldom available when 
needed”: practice of better loading methods by the rail- 
roads (“it is disconcerting to shippers to find good 
loading practices are not uniformly followed by the rail- 
roads themselves on railroad loaded cars”); and more 
extensive use of such equipment as the G.A.E.X. “D.F.” 
car and Pullman-Standard “Compartmentizer” car. “Our 
personal experience has proved the worth of these cars.” 

Speaking on careful switching, W. T. Rice, general 
superintendent of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, said that the claim potential is just as great in 
hump yards as in flat switching yards. Nevertheless, he 
said, more damage is done in switching in flat yards 
than in hump operations, simply because “there’s a lot 
of slack in a cut of 20 to 25 cars.” Mr. Rice went on to 
say that all too frequently on the railroads “we emphasize 
quantity in switching at the expense of quality.” On the 
RF&P carloads of fragile commodities (as well as some 
open-top loads), including watermelon, are ridden over 
the hump, even though the yard is retarder-equipped. 


Report on ‘Beet Damage 


Another feature of the prevention-day meeting was the 
presentation of the report of a special “committee on 
damage to dressed beef,” headed by A. L. Green, special 
representative of the Freight Loss and Damage Preven- 
tion Section. This committee has determined, Mr. Green 
said, that damage to dressed beef could be reduced by 
about 85 per cent “if all beef cars were equipped with 
modern, high-speed trucks,” providing that the trucks 
are “kept in a good state of- repair.” 

R. E. Abbott, engineer of tests, Mechanical Research 
Office, A.A.R., a member of Mr. Green’s committee, in 
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discussing the committee’s report said that obviously it 
is not realistic to expect car owners to put high-speed 
trucks under all cars now in service. He said, however. 
he did not think it too much to expect the car lines to 
equip with the high-speed trucks the 273 cars which 
were responsible for 44 per cent of the damage men- 
tioned in the committee’s report. (The committee’s report 
dealt with 17.480 beef cars owned by ten car lines.) 
Also, Mr. Abbott said, all packers should be made 
familiar with the results of the study made by Mr. 
Green’s committee. 


Bonded Block Best 
The A.A.R.’s canned goods specialist, E. J. Kraska, 


mentioned in his report the entirely favorable experience 
of one canned goods producer with the bonded block 
load, resulting in a 74 per cent decrease in damage. Mr. 
Kraska said that while the bonded block might not be 
the final answer in canned goods loading methods, it 
certainly is the best one discovered to date. He urged 
that all railroads urge shippers to use this loading 
method, coupled with the paper-tie method of retaining 
the freight. Mr. Kraska stated also that use of the deep, 
wide-beaded can, which is 95-100 per cent more panel 
resistant than the narrow, shallow-beaded can, is cutting 
the number of cans classed as “unsalable” after trans- 
portation. Mr. Kraska urged all railroads to suggest to 
canners the use of the deep, wide-beaded can, which can 
be secured for the same price as the less satisfactory 
types. 

A. L. Batts, freight claim agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and chairman of the division’s special committee on 
fresh fruits and vegetables, reported that in 1951 claim 
payments on this class of traffic had gone up 0.5 per 
cent over 1950. Members of Mr. Batts’ committee gave 
some of the reasons for these relatively favorable re- 
sults. E. J. Dahill, chief engineer, of the A.A.R. Freight 
Loading and Container Bureau, said that damage to 
tomatoes, grapes, plums, and prunes had been cut sub- 
stantially. On tomatoes, Mr. Dahill said, claims per car 
declined from a high of $81.65 in 1948 to $57.89 in 
1950. When final 1951 figures are in, he went on, it is 
expected that the figure will have declined further to 
about $50. Primarily, he said, these improvements had 
been made possible by making mandatory the “cross- 
wise” method of loading. 

W. S. Jensen, manager of the Railroad Perishable 
Inspection Agency, reported that not sufficient progress 
has been made in getting shippers of melons to make 
on-end loads, despite the fact that there is plenty of 
proof that such loading would reduce breakage of melons 
far below present figures. Shippers, he said, told him 
that consignees wouldn’t take loads prepared in that 
manner, while receivers said that shippers didn’t want 
to use the on-end load. The time is coming soon, Mr. 
Jensen concluded, when the railroads should insist to 
shippers that melons must be loaded on-end, as a damage 
prevention measure. 

J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, Operations and Main- 
tenance Department, A.A.R., was another speaker on 
the prevention-day docket. Mr. Aydelott said that the 
state of the car supply has a lot to do with the amount 
of damage which commodities sustain during trans- 
portation. The way things are going, he continued, it 
looks as if it will be 1954 before the railroads have a car 
supply adequate to handle the needs of their patrons. 
Mr. Aydelott went on to say that it is probable that 
heavy loading of cars is contributing to damage. The 
carriers, he stated, must study each commodity in order 
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“Loss and damage pre- 
vention begins at des- 
tination, with a good 
exception report,” 
stated P. K. Partee, 
general manager, New 
York Terminal Region 
of the B&O. 





W. T. Rice, general 
superintendent of the 
RF&P, said that train 
radio aids in_ claim 
prevention by eliminat- 
ing many _break-in- 
two’s when trains are 
required to stop on the 
road because of bad 


order conditions. 





to determine the maximum load per car which would be 
safe from damage due to its own weight. 

During prevention day H. H. Young, freight claim 
agent of the Pennsylvania, put on a “one man show” 
emphasizing the value of loss and damage prevention. 
He described himself as a “big drip” for paying out so 
much money. Such payments, Mr. Young said, repre- 
sent a threat to the job security of everybody employed 
on the railroads. The value of prevention should be 
obvious to all, was Mr. Young’s conclusion. 

Another feature of the prevention-day docket was the 
report of the special committee on damage to furniture, 
headed by J. R. Formby, assistant to vice-president 
operation, Southern. (This committee is now under the 
jurisdiction of the Freight Loss and Damage Prevention 
Section.) Mr. Formby explained that the committee has 
been divided into three subcommittees to study three 
aspects of prevention of damage to furniture. One of 
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New division chairman 
H. H. Young got down 
to shirtsleeves in his 
dramatization of the 
necessity for loss and 
damage prevention ac- 
tivities on all levels of 
railroad employment. 


J. R. Formby, assistant 
to vice-president of 
the Southern, heads a 
committee studying loss 
and damage to furni- 
ture. Breakage is re- 
sponsible for 85 per 
cent of the damage to 
furniture, and rubbing 
the other 15 per cent. 





these groups will study the causes of damage to furni- 
ture in the actual rail movement, as well as in the pick- 
up and delivery phases of l.c.l. transportation. This 
group also is to compose a code of “handling, stowing 
and bracing practices.” The second subcommittee is to 
plan package testing in the laboratory of the Freight 
Loss and Damage Prevention Section. The third group 
will devote its time and effort to an educational cam- 
paign designed to teach railroad employees to make 
better exception reports. The use of photographs to show 
faulty loading and packaging practices is to be en- 
couraged, 


Claim Rules Changed 
In the discussion of freight claim rules changes, pre- 


vention also came in for considerable discussion. This 
was particularly true in relation to a proposal by R. L. 
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Gohmert, freight claim agent of the Western Pacific, 
that freight claim Rule 33 be amended by adding: 

“Shipments billed to stop at intermediate points for 
completion of loading or for partial unloading shall be 
inspected by carrier on whose rails the partial loading 
or partial unloading occurs and record shall be made 
to indicate that load has been inspected and approved 
as being in safe condition to move to next stop-off point 
or destination. Failure to comply with the provisions of 
this section shall render carrier at fault for 25 per cent 
of the payment allowed for damage noted at destination 
or at any intermediate point where extent of damage is 
determined by actual check of shipment. When two or 
more carriers fail to comply with this section the amount 
allocated to this penalty provision shall divide equally 
among such carriers.” 

Opposition to the proposal was on several grounds, 
but most of those taking part in the discussion thought 
that a penalty provision in the freight claim rules was 


not the proper way to take care of a situation that re- 
quired tariff action. Mr. Gohmert agreed that the tariffs 
governing stop-off privileges should have some “teeth” 
that would require intermediate consignees to break 
down the load or should make some other provision that 
would give freight in such cars a better chance of get- 
ting to destination safely. But, he said, the traffic de- 
partments have been “going to do something” about 
the situation for 20 years or more, but haven’t. Mr. 
Gohmert’s proposal was not carried. 

Another proposal which elicited considerable discus- 
sion was one recommending that freight claim Rule 158 
be changed to provide that “claim paid for amount less 
than $5.00 shall be absorbed by paying carrier with 
or without salvage credit.” The short lines particularly. 
led by E. F. Stock, general traffic manager of the Peoria 
& Pekin Union, objected strenuously to this proposal. 
and they had support from the Boston & Maine, New 
Haven, and Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 





Superintendents Plan 


Better Service at Less Cost 


Rules observance, yard operations, I.c.I. 
freight, the manpower problem, and hot 
boxes among subjects discussed at Super- 
intendents’ annual meeting 


Continued interest in the improvement of railroad oper- 
ation and management techniques marked the 56th 
annual meeting of the American Association of Railroad 
Superint’ | ents in Chicago on June 4, 5 and 6. Subjects 
of activ terest to railroad operating officers from 
Canada t. Cuba were treated in committee reports and 
panel discussions. Almost 500 operating and traffic men 
and their guests heard Paul E. Feucht, executive vice- 
president of the Chicago & North Western. speak at the 
annual luncheon on June 5. 

Highlights of the meeting were: (1) a committee 
recommendation that “the railroads should take some 
affirmative action with respect to a graduated scale of 
lc. rates’: (2) a committee comment that “further 
progress in yard improvement and development is neces- 
sary to enable the railroads to perform expedited freight 
service in the modern competitive transportation field”: 
(3) a committee observation that “the small differential 
between the pay of brakemen, conductors, yard helpers 
and some other grades of unionized employees and their 
non-unionized supervisors is not sufficient, in the eyes 
of many employees, to make promotion attractive”; and 
(4) lively and extended discussions concerning what 
can be done to solve—or, at the very least, alleviate— 
the increasingly serious hot box problem. 

The Electro-Motive Division of General Motors Cor- 





Paul E. Feucht, executive vice president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, addressing the annual lunch- 
eon. Seated is F. L. Houx, president of the associa- 
tion and superintendent of the C&NW at Boone, 
Iowa, who presided throughout the annual meeting. 


poration was: host to the superintendents’ wives and 
their friends, treating them to a tour—the first such tour 
ever conducted exclusively for women—of the plant at 
La Grange, including a luncheon at the plant restaurant. 

Following the annual luncheon, the superintendents 
and traffic men and their guests were taken on a tour of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal’s Barr yard and 
other principal facilities in the Chicago area. 


GUEST SPEAKERS ... 


Perry M. Shoemaker, vice-president of the Delaware. 
Lackawanna & Western, opened the first meeting with 
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Such a rule would make an appreciable difference in 
the short lines’ net income, it was said, and in some 
cases might cost some of the small roads as much as 
35.000 per year, or more. This would be almost cala- 
mitous to some of them, said Mr. Stock and his sup- 
porters. The assembly turned down the proposal to 
change this rule. However, since the avowed object of 
the change was to cut office expense, the larger roads 
suggested that the members of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association carefully study clerical costs to 
see if the suggested change would not in the long run 
save the small roads money. Perhaps, said a spokesman 
for the larger roads, $5 is not the correct figure for the 
absorption charge, and the study suggested to the short 
lines might develop that the charge could be raised to 
$3 at least. 

Paragraph “d” of freight claim Rule 40, which has 
provided for the proration of claims (on concealed loss 
and damage) of $40 or less after the deduction of salvage 


or other proper credits, was modified so that now con- 
cealed damage claims for $50 or less will be handled 
in this manner. 

The rules of order now call for a nine-man committee 
on “Causes and Prevention of Claims to Freight Traffic.” 

Elected chairman of the division tor the 1952-53 year 
was H. H. Young, freight claim agent of the Penn- 
sylvania. Succeeding Mr. Young as first vice-chairman 
was A. L. Batts, freight claim agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line; with E. W. Thomas, general freight claim agent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe assuming the duties 
of second vice-chairman. Elected to the general commit- 
tee were C. H. Diamond, freight claim agent of the 
Reading; O. J. Wullstein, general claim agent, Union 
Pacific; F. A. Kilker, freight claim agent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; J. H. Andrews, freight claim 
agent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and 
David Lear, superintendent of stations and _ claims, 


Florida East Coast. 





a “charge” reviewing both the opportunities and obliga- 
tions of responsibilities of railroad operating officers. 

“We are looking at an industry,’ Mr. Shoemaker 
said. “which is getting more out of its plant than ever 
before—but even so, we must concede that our business 
volume has not kept pace with the growth of the coun- 
try; that we have lost tonnage to competing forms of 
transportation. I firmly believe that operating men have 
a greater opportunity to recognize this challenge, and to 
do something about it, than any other segment of the 
industry.” 

Commenting on the ever-present labor relations prob- 
lem, Mr. Shoemaker told the superintendents: “I’m not 
one of those who believe we can put all our employee 
relations problems in the hands of a personnel depart- 
ment and forget them. Employee relations start with 
a man’s immediate supervisor. 


“Most of our employees are good citizens, and 
want to know more about the problems of their indi- 
vidual railroad. We should not be irritated at their 
leaders—you and I would probably be active along 
many of the same lines if we were in their position— 
because most of them have pride in their railroad, and 
are anxious to know more about it; to know more about 
the problems of the industry, and the relationship of 
their own railroad to them. How many of you have told 
them these things? And have explained the financial 
results and. problems of your railroad last year? You 
have the opportunity to deal with these people at the 
human level, where lies the hope of better labor rela- 
tions in the industry as a whole. 

“T am convinced that the recent major national prob- 
lems involving railroad labor would have worked out 
much sooner, and with far better feeling, if we had 





Railroads are a 24-hour a day operation, with good per- 
formance dependent upon constantly alert supervision. 
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The approach signal—characterized as “the signal which 
most often leads engineers into trouble’”—was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion at an evening panel session. 


started with a better understanding between employees 
and management at the divisional level. No one needs 
be ashamed of making friends with the local chairman: 
many grievances can be adjusted locally when there is 
understanding on both sides.” 


Supervisors the Key 


At the annual luncheon, Mr. Feucht spoke on the im- 
portant role of superintendents and their staffs in assist- 
ing “our railroads in doing a better job with better 
methods.” 

“You and I, and every other railroad supervisor,” 
Mr. Feucht said, “should avoid sitting back and rat- 
ionalizing about our external woes—though they are 
considerable. In our industry we have a tremendous 
physical plant of cars and locomotives, and modern 
facilities of all kinds as the working tools for over a 
million railroad men and women. The plant will con- 
tinue to improve. because the builders will make better 
locomotives, the steel mills will turn out better rail, and 
other manufacturers will constantly improve the products 
they sell to us. But only we can improve ourselves as 
supervisors—as leaders—with a keen sense of responsi- 
bility to the public and to the railroad employees who 
depend upon us.” 

“T believe,” Mr. Feucht observed, “that the greatest 
field for the modern, progressive supervisor is in his 
relationship with those he supervises—for it is how and 
not what our employees do that is the key to the future 
greatness of our industry.” 

J. E. Wolfe, assistant to vice-president of the Chicago. 
Burlington & Quincy, addressed the first day’s meeting 
on “Labor Relations in the Railroad Business,” stressing 
the importance of disciplinary policies. He pointed out 
two aspects of discipline—constructive and corrective. 

“The importance of constructive discipline cannot be 
overestimated,” Mr. Wolfe commented, “for it is here 
that impressions are formed which shape the course of 
an employee throughout his entire term of railroad 
service. This process of education and instruction is a 
continuing one, as supervisors and employees alike must 
keep in step with the modernization of machinery and 


methods which enter the transportation field.” . - 


“Corrective discipline,” Mr. Wolfe continued, “should 
be undertaken in such a way that the employee will 
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learn something trom it; and to that extent the line 
between constructive and corrective discipline is finely 
drawn. But the latter involves some degree of force, or 
outward influence. to make the employee conscious of 
shortcoming and deter him from repeating his mistake.” 


NEW OFFICERS 


The newly elected officers of the association are: Pres- 
ident: H. E. Bixler, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Boston & Maine, Boston: Ist vice-president: 
J. C. Starbuck, district superintendent, CB&Q, Chicago; 
2nd vice-president: J. W. Harman, superintendent, Cana- 
dian Pacific, Toronto; 3rd vice-president: B. W. Tyler, 
Jr... superintendent of the Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh; 





The time revenue freight spends in yards often can 
be substantially reduced by the introduction of sys- 
tem classification and blocking of through trains. 





A demonstration of the Radio Corporation of 
America’s industrial television camera and receiver. 
Members of the association watch R. J. Miller, devel- 
opment engineer for R.C.A., show possible applica- 
tions for this equipment in railroad yard operations. 
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An artist’s view of the journal lubricator designed by V. B. Norman, a member of the 
Superintendents’ Association, and shown at the annual meeting. This lubricator is being 


ee 


tested under actual service conditions, with preliminary results reported to be favorable. 


4th vice-president: G. M. Leilich, superintendent of the 
Lehigh Valley, Buffalo; and treasurer: D. KE. Berner. 
superintendent transportation of the Chicago South 
Shore & South Bend, Michigan City, Ind. 

Newly elected directors, with terms expiring in 1955, 
are: E. C. Johnson, superintendent, New York Central. 
Mattoon, Ill.; S. J. Massey, Jr., superintendent, Illinois 
Central, New Orleans: M. B. Phipps, general superin- 
tendent, Nickel Plate, Bellevue, Ohio; and E. O. Daugh- 
trey, superintendent, Frisco, Springfield, Mo. Other 
directors elected in past years, with terms expiring in 
1953 and 1954, include: H. H. Clark, superintendent 
of the Erie, Cleveland; W. H. Schmidt, Jr., executive 
editor, Railway Age, Chicago; O. L. Gray, general man- 
ager of the Santa Fe, Los Angeles; J. A. Craddock, super- 
intendent, DL&W, Buffalo; and E. H. Kiesel, superin- 


tendent terminals of the Milwaukee, Savanna, III. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


The two evening meetings in the three-day session 
were both devoted to discussion panels on subjects of 
active, current interest in operating circles, viz., “Rela- 
tionship of Rules Observance to Train Accidents,” and 
“Roller vs. Solid Journal Bearings.” Both discussions 
were marked by a large turnout of members. 

The Wednesday evening panel on rules observance was 
under the direction of F. Diegtel, superintendent of the 
Lackawanna at Hoboken, who served as moderator. Mem- 
bers of the panel were: R. A. Craven, superintendent of 
the Canadian National, Port Arthur, Ont.: S. J. Massey. 
superintendent of the Illinois Central, New Orleans; and 
A. S. Tabor, superintendent of the Norfolk & Western, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Mr. Craven spoke briefly on the use of the train order, 
and in the course of his discussion described the dis- 
patcher inspection program used on the CNR to check 
each dispatcher at least once each year. 

Mr. Massey briefly discussed the problem of fixed 
signals, pointing out that they are the cause of more 
accidents than any other one factor. He holds that re- 
peated rule violations are what produce accidents—not 
the first violation—and that subordinate supervisors 
must be held responsible for proper observance of rules. 

Mr. Tabor briefly outlined flagging rules. and their 
interpretations, under varying types of signal systems. 

The panel agreed that most accidents due to “man 
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failure” can be traced directly to rules violations. Great- 
est interest centered around methods of checking com- 
pliance with rules, and the degree of latitude which 
should be allowed in adjudging compliance. The prob- 
lem of the approach signal—*the signal which most 
often leads engineers into trouble’—was discussed at 
some length. 

It appeared to be commonly agreed among those 
present that there is a greater shirking of responsibility 
by conductors than in the past. Greatest blame was laid 
at the feet of the widespread use of the “19” order, and 
longer trains—where the conductor cannot possibly see 
the head-end of his train. 

The sense of the discussion underlined the opinion of 
last year’s panel on testing compliance with rules—that 
efficiency testing is not only “desirable” but vitally essen- 
tial, and that each employee should be tested at least 
once a year. This year it was brought out that this 
testing procedure should be extended to include dis- 
patchers and, in train-order territory, operators. 

The Thursday evening session was devoted to a panel 
discussion of roller vs. solid bearings, with F. L. Houx, 
superintendent of the C&NW at Boone, lowa, and pres- 
ident of the association, acting as moderator. Guest 
panel members were O. J. Horger, chief engineer, rail- 
way division, Timken Roller Bearing Company; and 
R. J. Shoemaker, engineering consultant, Magnus Metal 
Corporation. 

Mr. Horger outlined the advantages of roller bearing 
installations on freight cars: lower maintenance costs— 
particularly at outlying yards and terminals; longer 
mileage without shop attention; and a high degree of 
trouble-free operation. He expressed the opinion that 
the higher initial investment represented by roller bear- 
ings is offset by lower maintenance costs—including the 
costs of yard inspection and road-set-outs of hot boxes. 

Mr. Shoemaker discussed the relative merits of solid 
bearings, including their advantages of low initial first 
cost, ease of installation, and simplicity of maintenance. 
He also asserted that modern solid bearings, when 
properly fitted and equipped with good wedges, are fully 
as efficient, at normal over-the-road operating speeds, as 
most roller- or ball-type bearings. He briefly listed some 
of the research being conducted by the solid bearing 
industry. 

Discussion on the floor centered around the com- 
parative cost of roller and solid bearing installations on 
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conventional freight cars, and the ever-present problem 
of hot boxes, and what to do about them. In response 
to questions as to what might be done to reduce the 
occurrence of hot boxes in normal freight service, Mr. 
Shoemaker suggested “the use of an improved bearing 
lining metal, improved lubricating pads, uniform jour- 
nals, a good wedge, dust guards, and the use of bearings 
which actually fit the ground shaft size.” 

Commenting on the cost of roller bearings, Mr. Horger 
said, “As labor costs increase, and as more long-distance 
through freight-train runs are introduced, the economic 
advantage of roller bearings may improve.” 


COMMITTEE REPORTS ... 


YARD OPERATIONS 
General Chairman, C. E. McCARTHY 


Manager, Potomac Yard, Alexandria, Va. 
Co-chairmen: F. J MULLIGAN 
Superintendent, Erie, Huntington, Ind. 


M. M. KILLEN 


Superintendent, Santa Fe, Newton, Kan. 


The time freight cars spend in terminals is tre- 
mendous at best, this committee observes, indicating 
the need for “thoughtful, serious study.” 

In its report, the committee offers a number of sug- 
gestions as to how yard operations might be organized 
and supervised to reduce delays. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the importance of adequate and properly trained 
supervisors, and on the necessity of providing officers 
“removed from the firing line’ with comprehensive, 
meaningful reports. 

A general description of the advantages to be ob- 
tained through the introduction of system classification 
of freight cars is offered together with a résumé of the 
experiences of roads which have introduced one. 

The report also includes a brief discussion of the 
factors involved in evaluating possible yard improve- 
ment and relocation projects. 

In the course of floor discussion on the report, it 
was brought out that some committee members believe 
that “at present the railroads generally possess yards 
in greater profusion of location than are needed, and 
that most of these are so badly designed for present-day 
operations as to be obsolete, and hence a burden upon 
efficient and expeditious movements. A lesser number 
of yards would suffice, but these should be well adapted 
functionally and by location to the necessity for the 
quick handling of cars in long trains which must be 
classified or relayed; and, where the latter occurs, track 
layouts must facilitate the prompt cutting in and out of 
blocks of cars with minimum detention and _interfer- 
ence.” 

It was also brought out that “freight yards and 
terminals have not been modernized to keep pace with 
the general advances being made in the science of rail- 
roading. These very circumstances have led to even 
greater proportional increases in the unit cost of doing 
yard and terminal work than has been imposed on road 
train service by mounting costs. Freight yards and ter- 
minals have always been very expensive to operate, but 
their proportional drain on railway revenue has been 
aggravated in recent years.” 


RULES FOR TRAFFIC CONTROL OPERATION 


Chairman, C. |. MORTON 
Superintendent, Seaboard Air Line, Raleigh, N. C. 


Centralized traffic control is the first basic change in 
the handling of trains made in some 60-odd years. 
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Rather than being a modernized version of block sig- 
nals, it is, this standing committee points out, a change 
in operating fundamentals which cannot be integrated 
into any existing type of operation (except that within 
interlocking limits). 

As a result of four years of study, the committee has 
prepared a set of suggested standard rules governing 
the use and operation of centralized traffic control. These 
suggested rules, which will be studied further before 
being presented to the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ committee on rules, has been prepared strictly 
within the limits of the standard code. 


MEETING THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Chairman, V. C. PALMER 
Superintendent, Grand Trunk Western, Detroit 


In addition to offering several suggestions as to how 
railroad operating officers might make the best use of 
present employees and uncover sources of new em- 
ployees, the committee observes: “Whether the supply 
of men is scarce or plentiful, it should be the continuing 
objective of employing officers to get men who possess 
qualifications which later will justify promotion. 

“A successful division is the lengthened shadow of 
a capable superintendent,” the report states. “His assist- 
ants will take their cue from him to a degree not al- 
ways appreciated.” 

The committee also commented on the small pay 
differential between many grades of unionized employees 
and their non-unionized superiors, and the difficulties 
this creates in getting properly qualified personnel to 
accept advancement. 

In the floor discussion, interest turned to the subject 
of the 48- and 40-hour week being introduced in yard 
operations o* some railroads. Many superintendents 
and trainmasters briefly outlined their experiences in 
changing to the shorter work week. The most frequent 
comment was that the older rank and file yard men 
appear to be unhappy with the new arrangements. but 
are being held in line by union representatives. 

There was also discussion of the problem of retain- 
ing new and younger employees in view of the fact that 
they frequently must spend long periods on the extra 
board, or in holding down night tricks. 


IMPROVED METHODS IN FREIGHTHOUSES 
Chairman, M. F. STEINBERGER 


Manager of highway transportation, Balttmore & Ohio, Baltimore 

It is the opinion of this committee that “in addition 
to endeavoring to find better and cheaper methods of 
operation at freight stations, intensive efforts should be 
made to increase the volume of l.c.l. freight moving over 
each railroad.” Fifteen steps which can be taken to help 
achieve this goal are then listed in the report. 

This committee also observed that the “truckers’ 
graduated scale of rates is more responsible for the diver- 
sion of lL.c.l. traffic from rail to highway than any other 
single factor. It is, therefore, the committee’s opinion 
that the railroads should take some affirmative action 
in this respect.” 

The report contains an analysis of factors which affect 
railroad l.c.l. traffic, together with suggestions as to 
what might be done to meet these problems. The report 
also describes in detail unusual methods, equipment. 
and procedures developed by different railroads as a 
part of their efforts to provide better service at lower 
cost. 

During the course of the floor discussion the Griffin 
Plan for consolidating l.c.l. shipments (Railway Age. 
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With modern high speed freight trains, hot boxes which result in burned off journals are becoming very 
costly. Consequently this subject received considerable attention in the course of the meeting. 


September 3, 1951, page 52) was discussed and rail- 
road operating officers were urged to encourage the de- 
velopment of such plans wherever possible, as being in 
the best interests of the railroad industry. 

Several superintendents who have been studying the 
operations of modern truck terminals in the Chicago 
district also observed that other railroad officers “would 
do well to examine the freight handling systems being 
developed by truck operators for their larger terminals.” 


ARE THE EXPECTED ECONOMIES OF 
DIESELIZATION BEING REALIZED? 
Chairman, J. F. NASH 


General manager, Boston & Albany, Boston 


The committee believes the expected economies of 
dieselization are being realized, though not always as 
easily or as quickly as contemplated. 

The report—in addition to reviewing investment. 
change-over, repair, and operating problems—submits, 
as examples, percentage comparisons of the benefits 
being realized by two railroads through dieselization. 

In the floor discussion it was universally agreed that 
the general purpose diesel-electric road-switchers now 
being manufactured are “the most versatile piece of 
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A potential hot box. A box found at the 
end of a 260-mile run with no attention. 
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motive power yet devised.” Several members des@ribed 
how these units can be used to effect further economies 
by reducing the number of units required to protect 
different types of service. 

One superintendent reported how in the early stages 
of conversion to diesel operation on his road savings of 
40 per cent and better were possible, but that the tag- 
end conversions at the end of a complete dieselization 
program showed savings of only 17 per cent. 


HOT BOXES: WHAT IS BEING DONE ABOUT THEM 
Chairman, J. F. SAINSBURY 


Superinte-dent, Chicago & North Western, Creen Bay, Wis. 


The hot box is singled out as one of the biggest prob- 
lems in American railroading today. Although prac- 
tically every other part of the modern freight car has 
been redesigned so as to all but eliminate accidental 
failures, the committee observes, the journal box has 
received but little attention. And this in the face of 
Interstate Commerce Commission figures “showing that 
losses due to derailments caused by burned off journals 
are now running into the millions, and are mounting.” 

The report reviews the journal bearing problem as it 
stands today, and reports on the efforts being made by 
representatives of the solid and roller bearing industries 
to overcome them. 

In the floor discussion considerable interest was 
evidenced in types of packing which might be used to 
eliminate the possibility of waste grab. One trainmaster. 
V. B. Norman of the Seaboard Air Line at Raleigh, dis- 
played a journal lubricator pad he designed. There was 
also discussion of various other devices, and of methods 
being used by other railroads. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF HANDLING MAIL 


AND EXPRESS 
Chairman, W. H. McKITRICK 


Superintendent, Indianapolis Union, Indianapolis 


Observing that “recent studies by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission indicate that handling costs for head- 
end traffic at stations and terminals are the most im- 
portant single cause of passenger service deficits.” the 
committee offers several suggestions for expediting the 
handling of head-end traffic. 

The report recommends increased use of mechanical 
handling devices, intensive employee education and 
training, and better cooperation between different rail- 
road departments. 

During the floor discussion period, a motion picture 
of the new handling methods developed by the Frisco 
(Railway Age, June 2, page 88) was shown. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
on which interest would be paid only 
when earned. 

2. Relieve the railroad of interest 
payments for 10 years, and of principal 
payments for 20 years, on another $100 
million owed to the government, in ex- 
change for more preferred stock. This 
step, Mr. Chevrier is reported to have 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


ICC. by: 

MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$1,875,000 of series TT equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part ten 2,250-hp. diesel- 
electric road locomotives The locomotives, built 
by American Locomotive-General Electric Com- 
panies, will cost approximately $234,176 each. 
The certificates, dated July 1, would mature in 
15 annual installments of $125,000 each, begin- 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—$1.25, payable June 
26 to holders of record June 13. 
UNITED N.J. R.R. & CANAL.—$2.50, quarterly, 
payable July 10 to holders of record June 20. 
WEST JERSEY & SEASHORE.—$1.50, semiannual 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 14. 


Security Price Averages 


June Prev. Last 


10 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 62.69 61.17 52.74 


i ae ; 2 ning July 1, 1953. They would be sold by com- ‘ 
said in introducing the bill, would ap- petitive bids, with the interest rate to be set Average price = 20 oe ne diab veer 
proximate the recommendation of the by such bids. sentative railway bonds 93. . : 


recent Royal Commission on Transpor- 
tation, that the CNR be reimbursed an- 
nually by the government for operating 
losses of the Newfoundland Railway 
& Steamship Services, and also for 
capital expenditures in respect of such 
services. The transport minister said. 
however, that there is no direct con- 
nection with the Newfoundland railway 
in the bill. 

3. Allow the government to build up 
a special account to be used for im- 
provements and additions to the CNR 
by buying CNR preferred stock of a 
value up to three per cent of the line’s 
gross revenue in any one year. 

The proposed bill—which is said to 
make the Canadian government “a 
CNR proprietor rather than a creditor” 
—is reported to provide a somewhat 
simpler plan than was proposed by the 
Royal Commission (Railway ‘Age, 
March 26, 1951, page 43) for revising 
the company’s capital structure and 
reducing the debt load created largely 
by absorption in prior years of various 
debt-burdened railroads. 





Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—To assume liability 
for $2,325,000 of series W equipment trust cer- 
tificates, to finance in part 21 diesel-electric lo- 
comotives costing an estimated $2,912,774 (Rail- 
way Age, May 12, page 80). Division 4 ap- 
proved sale of the certificates for 99.778 with 
interest at 314 per cent—the bid of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and three associates—which will 
make the average annual cost of the proceeds 
to the road approximately 3.31 per cent. The 
certificates, dated May 1, will mature in 15 
annual installments of $155, each, beginning 
May 1, 1953. They were reoffered to the public 
at prices yielding from 2.2 to 3.35 per cent, 
according to maturity. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE.—To assume liability for 
$15,000,000 of series L equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part 400 covered hopper cars, 
25 caboose cars and 124 diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. Estimated cost of this equipment, including 
depreciated cost of 95 of the locomotives already 
acquired, is $20,008,972. The new equipment 
(covered hoppers, cabooses and 29 locomotives) 
will represent about $7,417,779 of this total 
cost (Railway Age, May 19, page 182). Division 
4's report approved sale of the series L certifi- 
cates for 99.0337 with interest at 27% per cent 
—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and three 
associates—which will make the average annual 
cost of the proceeds to the road approximately 
3.03 per cent. The certificates, dated June 1 will 
mature in 30 semiannual installments of $500,000 
each, beginning December 1, 1952. They were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.9 to 3.1 per cent, according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


6,857 Freight Cars 
Delivered in May 


New freight-train cars for domestic 
service delivered in May totaled 6,857, 
compared with 7,403 in April and 9,774 
in May 1951, the American Railway 
Car Institute and the Association of 
American Railroads have announced 
jointly. New freight-train cars for dom- 
estic service ordered in May amounted 
to 2,502. The backlog of such cars on 
order and undelivered on June 1 in- 
cluded 103,910 units. A breakdown by 
types of cars ordered and delivered 
in May and of cars on order on June 
1, appears in the accompanying table. 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
July 7 were announced by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads on 
June 12 as follows: 








Surplus Shortage 
Plain Box 20,456 837 
Auto Box 180 0 
Total Box 20,636 837 
Gondola 1,842 347 
Hopper 2,135 291 
Covered Hopper 4 19 
Stock 2,511 88 
Flat 13 324 
Refrigerator 5,599 0 
Other 553 5 
Total 33,293 1,911 





PASSENGER CARS 


The Chicago Transit Authority is 
contemplating purchase of 500 new 
rapid transit cars for use on existing 
elevated routes and on the Congress 
St. subway-elevated line being built to 
replace portions of the present west 
side elevated system. A bond issue to 
cover cost of the subway construction 
along this new route was approved in 
a recent municipal election. Because 
it is believed the work will be com- 
pleted within two years, orders for the 
cars are expected to be placed soon. 
The CTA is expected to issue $22,000.- 
000 of revenue bonds to cover the cost 
of the cars. 


The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford has ordered six rail diesel 
cars from the Budd Company at an 
estimated cost of $960,000. Included 
are three units of the RDC-1 type and 
three of the RDC-3 type. The New 
Haven is contemplating purchase of 11 
additional RDC units, a spokesman for 
the road told Railway Age. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 
New President for LS&I 


J. H. Kline, whose election as pres- 
ident and general manager of the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming was announced 
by Railway Age on May 19, began his 
railroad career with the Chicago & 
North Western in 1921 as a section 
laborer. He subsequently served as sta- 
tion baggageman, freighthouse clerk. 
yard clerk, trainmaster’s clerk, chief 
clerk, and assistant trainmaster, and in 
1940 was promoted to trainmaster. In 
1944 he became assistant superinten- 
dent, and in 1947 was appointed super- 
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intendent. He joined the LS&lI in 1948 
as superintendent at Marquette, Mich. 
In 1950 he was appointed vice-pres- 





J. H. Kline 


ident and general superintendent, and 
served in that capacity until his recent 
election as chief executive of the road. 


George W. Bramfeld, assistant 
general auditor for the ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president and comptroller. 
succeeding G. O. Henricson, who 
has retired. 

Mr. Bramfeld joined the IC in 1916 


as a statistical clerk. After service in 





George W. Bramfeld 


various phases of accounting work he 
was promoted to general accountant in 
1946 and to assistant general auditor in 
1950. 

Mr. Henricson joined IC in 1904. 
During his career with the railroad he 
has held many accounting positions, 
and since 1945 has been assistant to 
vice-president and comptroller. 


Clarence B. Neubauer, assistant 
to vice-president of the SOUTHERN sys- 
tem in charge of materials and sup- 
plies, has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president, with headquarters re- 
maining at Washington, D. C. In addi- 
tion to his present duties, Mr. Neu- 
bauer will assume direction of joint 


facility matters. Mr. Neubauer was 
born on April 3, 1897, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and received his higher educa- 
tion at Xavier University. In August 
1917 he entered the service of the 
Southern as a clerk in the auditor’s 
office at Cincinnati and later served in 





Clarence B. Neubauer 


various clerical positions. In July 1928 
he was appointed disbursements ac- 
countant, in May 1929, auditor and in 
January 1938, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent at Washington. 


Joseph M. Strupper, assistant vice- 
president (rates-divisions) for the St. 
Louts-SAN FRANCISCO, has retired. Mr. 
Strupper started with the Frisco as a 
rate clerk in 1913, and held a series 
of positions in Texas before being 
named assistant general freight agent 
at St. Louis in 1924. He was appointed 





Joseph M. Strupper 


assistant freight trafic manager in 1928, 
and in 1942 was named freight traffic 
manager. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to assistant chief traffic officer, a 
pesition he held until 1947, when he 
was promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. with supervision over rates and 
divisions. 


Curtis M. Yohe, vice-president (op- 


erations) of the PirtspsurcH & LAKE 
Erte (NEw York CENTRAL subsidiary), 
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has been elected president of that com- 
pany, to succeed Gustav Metzman, 
president of the parent NYC, who be- 
comes chairman of the board of the 
P&LE. John F. Nash, general mana- 
ger of the Boston & ALBANY, another 
NYC subsidiary, has been named to 
succeed Mr. Yohe as vice-president of 
the P&LE, and Thomas R. Fitz- 
patrick, freight traffic manager of the 
P&LE, has been appointed to the new 
position of assistant vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Floyd E. Jordan, supervisor of 
joint facility contracts for the CHEsA- 
PEAKE & Onto, Pere Marquette district, 
has been appointed special representa- 
tive in the office of vice-president and 
general manager at Detroit. Mr. Jordan 
is succeeded by D. J. Bray, assistant 
supervisor of joint facility contracts. 
Murray A. Clarke succeeds Mr. Bray. 


J. C. Castle, supervisor of contracts 
and insurance of the DELAWARE, LACK- 
AWANNA & WESTERN, has been appoint- 
ed auditor of disbursements. succeed- 
ing C. R. Glaser, deceased. D. J. 
Melntyre has been promoted to super- 
visor of contracts and insurance. Mr. 
Castle, a graduate of Rutgers Univer- 
sity. entered Lackawanna service in 
September 1938. He was furloughed in 
February 1942 for military service and 
was commissioned in the Corps of 
Engineers of the Army. He returned to 
railroad employment in March 1946, 
serving a depreciation accountant, tax 
accountant and supervisor of contracts 
and insurance. 


Bryce L. Hamilton, general solici- 
tor for the Cuicaco Great WESTERN, 
has been elected general counsel, 
succeeding Guy A. Gladson, who has 
resigned. 

Mr. Hamilton was formerly general 





Bryce L. Hamilton 


solicitor. Since 1928 he has been as- 
sociated with, and in later years a part- 
ner in, the Jaw firm of Winston, Strawn, 
Shaw & Black, of Chicago, which serves 


as counsel for the CCW. 
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Arthur P. Neill, auditor of dis- 
bursements for the Cuicaco, Rock 
IsLanpD & Paciric, has been appointed 
assistant general auditor, succeeding 
Claude A. Bowen, retired. Theo- 
dore M. Smith succeeds Mr. Neill. 

Mr. Neill, who started as a stenog- 
rapher with the railroad in 1914, has 
served at various points as travelling 
accountant and construction account- 
ant. He came to Chicago as a travelling 
accountant in 1936. Mr. Bowen has 
spent his entire career in the account- 
ing department. Since 1905 he has 
served at Rock Island, Ill., and Silvis, 
Davenport, Iowa, and Cedar Rapids, 
later being transferred to Chicago. 


George M. Craig, auditor of dis- 
bursements for the ILL1Ino1is CENTRAL, 
has been appointed general auditor. 
William J. Pease, chief traveling 
auditor, has been named assistant 
general auditor, succeeding George W. 
Bramfeld, who has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president and 
comptroller. Sylvester G. Bucher, 
assistant auditor of disbursements, 
succeeds Mr. Craig. Daniel R. LeRoy, 
assistant chief statistician. has been 
named general statistician. Charles A. 
Cadenhead, special auditor, has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of auditor of research. 

Mr. Craig, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Lllinois. joined the IC as a 
clerk in 1932. After several advance- 





George M. Craig 


ments. he was promoted to auditor of 
disbursements in 1950. 

Mr. Pease came to the IC in 1916 
as a station helper. He has worked in 
the signal. maintenance of way, operat- 
ing, engineering and accounting de- 
partments, and became chief traveling 
auditor in 1947. 

Mr. Bucher, a graduate of the busi- 
ness administration school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. has been associated 
with the railroad since 1923, in the 
mechanical, personne) and accounting 
departments. He was appointed district 
accountant in 1946, and assistant aud- 
itor of disbursements in 1950. 


R. H. Tarr has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the CANADIAN 





NATIONAL at Montreal. Mr. Tarr was 
formerly secretary of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control] Board at Ottawa. 


John H. Shaffer, supervisor of 
procedures and personnel of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the treasurer, with head- 
quarters as before at Philadelphia. 


L. C. Holt, office assistant to the 
chief engineer of the SEABOARD AIR 
Line, has been named tax commis- 
sioner, with headquarters as before at 
Norfolk, Va., succeeding the late F. 
L. Hollingsworth. H. H. Williams, 
who has been with the Seaboard since 
1914, has been appointed assistant tax 
commissioner. Mr. Holt began his 
career with the Seaboard in the divi- 
sion engineer's office at Hamlet, N. C.. 
in 1914 and served successively as 
chief clerk to the bridge and building 
engineers, chief clerk to the chief en- 
gineer, right-of-way engineer and office 
assistant to the chief engineer. 


George J. Miller, assistant pay- 
master of the BALTimorE & Onto, has 
been appointed general paymaster at 
Baltimore, succeeding the late Frank 
Wilhelm. 


OPERATING 


Andrew L. Enborg, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the CAna- 
DIAN NATIONAL at Capreol, Ont., was 
reported by Railway Age on April 28. 
was born at Port Arthur, Ont., and 
started his railway career in 1915 as a 
stenographer on the CN at Capreol. 
After service in various capacities at 
Hornepayne, North Bay and Graven- 





Andrew L. Enborg 


hurst, he returned to Hornepayne in 
1944 as assistant superintendent and in 
the following year was transferred to 
Capreo] in the same capacity. He was 
appointed superintendent of the To- 
ronto Terminals in 1947, where he re- 
mained until February of this year. 
when he was appointed acting super- 
intendent of the CN at Stratford, Ont. 


The CANADIAN PaciFic has _ an- 
nounced the transfer of district super- 
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LYNCH CARRIER TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT... via GraybaR 


The Lynch B-49 is a complete carrier telegraph 
terminal: Transmitter, Receiver, Power Supply, 












Here’s carrier telegraph and tele- 
phone equipment that’s built spe- 
cifically for railroad installation. 
Manufactured by the F. W. Lynch 
Company of San Francisco, these 
sturdy units are available nation- 
ally through Graybar's more than 
100 offices and warehouses. 

Like all the electrical items 
Graybar provides for the nation’s 
railroads, Lynch equipment is in- 
telligently engineered, well built, 
and thoroughly proved in satisfac- 
tory performance. 

Illustrated on this page is the 
Lynch B-49 Carrier Telegraph Ter- 
minal—a complete terminal, offer- 
ing outstanding performance 
because it utilizes the carrier-shift 
principle of operation . .. because 
its new circuitry makes full use 
of frequency modulation’s advan- 
tages... and because it combines 
these improved performance char- 


B-49 Carrier Telegraph Terminal offers carrier- 


shift operation in a compact, accessible design 


acteristics in a mechanical design 
of unusual compactness and 
accessibility. 


Lynch Telephone Terminal 
Assures Stable Operation 
Graybar also recommends the 
Lynch B-37 Carrier Telephone Ter- 
minal—a completely self-contained 
terminal, including transmitter, 
receiver, power supply, and sig- 
nalling facilities. The signalling 
system, a Lynch development, op- 
erates on the frequency-shift prin- 
ciple and provides positive, excep- 
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and telegraph loop facilities, including 3 polar 
relays. Yet it requires only 514” of vertical mount- 
ing space! 


Maximum accessibility is assured by the hinged 
front cover with lockable latch. A removable 
cover protects the rear terminals from accidental 
contact or damage. 
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tionally quiet operation even in 
the presence of noise and under 
conditions that produce wide vari- 
ations in line attenuation. 
Descriptive Bulletins Available 

A brochure giving complete infor- 
mation, specifications, and fre- 
quency assignments of the Lynch 
B-49 system is yours for the asking. 
Also available is a similar bro- 
chure describing the Lynch B-37 
system and showing its circuit dia- 
grammatically. To obtain either or 
both, please use the coupon below. 


Send Coupon! 


Dept. 255-206 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the bulletin(s) 


I have checked: 


[] B-49 Carrier Telegraph Terminal 
[] B-37 Carrier Telephone Terminal 


Name — 





Position pic 





Company 





Address 





Zone__State_ 








City... 
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visors of safety, loss and damage pre- 
vention of the Alberta, Manitoba and 
British Columbia districts. W. J. Pes- 
cud of the Alberta district at Calgary. 
has been transferred to the British 
Columbia district at Vancouver, suc- 
ceeding G. L. Walmsley, who has 
been transferred to the Manitoba dis- 
trict at Winnipeg. V. M. Ferg of the 
latter district, succeeds Mr. Pescud at 
Calgary, Alta. 


Elwood C. Ackerman, assistant to 
general manager of the Cuicaco, Bur- 
LINGTON & QuINcy at Chicago, has been 
appointed terminal superintendent at 
St. Louis, to succeed the late A. F. 
McKelvie. 

Mr. Ackerman started his career 
with the Burlington in 1919 as a car 
checker. He subsequently served as 
car clerk. yard clerk, car distributor 
and chief clerk to the trainmaster. In 
1942 he was promoted to refrigerator 
inspector and later to assistant train- 
master. He was advanced to train- 
master in 1943 and in 1948 became 
assistant superintendent. He was pro- 
moted to assistant to general manager 
in 1950. 


J. P. Francis, master mechanic of 
the PENNsyLVANIA’s Philadelphia divi- 
sion. has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Chicago division, 
succeeding J. W. Wallenius, who has 
been appointed engineer maintenance 
of way at Pittsburgh. 


C. A. Nummerdor, superintendent 
of transportation for the MiLwAUKEE 
at Chicago, has been appointed general 
superintendent of transportation at the 
same point, succeeding C. H. Winter, 
who has retired. V. P. Sohn, super- 
intendent of transportation at Seattle. 
has been transferred to succeed Mr. 
Nummerdor. L. V. Anderson, special 
representative to the vice-president 
(operations) at Chicago, succeeds Mr. 


Sohn. 





C. A. Nummerdor 


Mr. Nummerdor started with the Mil- 
waukee as a telegraph operator, and 
later was train dispatcher, chief dis- 
patcher, trainmaster and assistant divi- 
sion superintendent. In 1946 he was 
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appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion at Seattle, and in 1951 was trans- 
ferred to Chicago in the same capacity. 

Mr. Winter started with the railroad 
in 1901 in the car accountant’s office 
in Chicago. Subsequently, he _ repre- 





V. P. Sohn 


sented the transportation department at 
Miles City, Mont., Butte, and Seattle. 
In 1946 he was appointed superintend- 
ent of transportation at Chicago, and 
has served as general superintendent 
of transportation since April 1951. 
Mr. Sohn has served as agent-oper- 
ator, train dispatcher and chief dis- 
patcher. In April 1950 he was ap- 
pointed special representative to the 





L. V. Anderson 


vice-president (operations) at Seattle. 
and in April 1951 became superintend- 
ent of transportation at that point. 
Mr. Anderson started with the Mil- 
waukee in train service in 1941. Fol- 
lowing his return from military service 
he was train dispatcher and chief dis- 
patcher. In January 1951 he was ap- 
pointed trainmaster and since July 1951 
has been special representative to vice- 
president (operations) at Chicago. 


M. L. Chastain, acting district 
superintendent of the ATLANTIC CoAstT 
Line, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Birmingham and Bruns- 
wick districts, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Manchester, Ga. W. A. Tenn- 


ant, acting trainmaster of the Birm- 
ingham district, has been appointed 
trainmaster of that district at Man- 
chester. 


Donald Leslie, superintendent of 
communications of the Atlantic district 
of the CANADIAN Paciric at Saint John, 
N. B., has been transferred to the Al- 
berta district at Calgary. succeeding 
T. H. Holmes, who has retired on 
pension. H. W. Howard, superin- 
tendent of traffic of the Eastern lines 
at Montreal, succeeds Mr. Leslie. 


Robert A. Miller, chief clerk to 
the president of the Raitway Express 
Acency at New York, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Miller began his express 
career in Bloomington, II]., in 1924 as 
a platform man. After a series of ad- 
vancements he became district manager 
of public relations at Cleveland and 
then general agent at Dayton, Ohio. 
In 1948 he was named to the vice- 
president’s staff at Chicago and in 1949 
was promoted to chief clerk to the pres- 
ident at New York. 


Philip W. Young has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the DeLa- 


ware & Hupson at Albany, N. Y. 


J. F. Piper, division engineer of the 
PENNSYLVANIA at Altoona, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Susquehanna division at Williamsport, 
Pa., succeeding W. C. Allen, who has 
been transferred to the Philadelphia 
division. 


Kenneth A. Daggett, chief clerk 
in the car service department of the 
New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis at 
Cleveland has been appointed superin- 
tendent of car service, succeeding 
Adolph P. Wunderlich, granted a 
leave of absence to accept service with 
the Defense Solid Fuels Administration, 
Department of the Interior, at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


G. E. Raynor has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster of the New York 
CENTRAL SysTEM at DeWitt yard, 
Syracuse—Rochester division. Henry 
C. Van Bergen, trainmaster at Elk- 
hart, Ind., has also been appointed ter- 
minal trainmaster at DeWitt yard. 


G. L. Griggs, assistant superin- 
tendent for the BuRLINGTON at Center- 
ville, Iowa, has been transferred to Wy- 
more, Neb., succeeding J. E. Hamer, 
who has been transferred to Lincoln, 
Neb. Mr. Hamer succeeds H. A. Bene- 
detto, who has been appointed assist- 
ant to general manager at Omaha. 


Richard A. Kiely, trainmaster for 
the Rock IsLanp at Des Moines, Iowa. 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas division at 
Little Rock, Ark. John C. Cartland, 
assistant superintendent at Little Rock, 
has been transferred to Des Moines. 
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Available with two carriages for 
machining wheel seats, dust guard 
surfaces, journals and collar; or with 
4 carriages for turning complete 
axles. Leaves no jaw indentations. 
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NILES 
axle-machining time in Y 


This Niles end drive axle lathe—with its fast, easy set ups, accessible 
controls, modern feeds and speeds—is a truly high-production 
shop tool. In its design are combined so many time saving 
features that most users machine an entire axle in 3 to 14 the time 
required by ordinary methods. 

It’s a versatile, powerful machine with all the extra ruggedness 
and brute force for which Niles tools are famous. Which explains 
why down-time will be almost non-existent—productive time 
always at a maximum. 

If your present axle-machining methods are keeping shop costs 
unnecessarily high . . . write for complete information. Or better 
yet, call your nearest BLH representative. 
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R. H. Spicer, trainmaster at Fort 
Worth. Tex., has been transferred to 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. C. S. Minor, 
trainmaster at Cedar Rapids, has been 
transferred to El Reno, Okla. R. H. 
Anderson, trainmaster at El] Reno, 
succeeds Mr. Minor at Cedar Rapids. 


TRAFFIC 


C. F. M. Morris, Jr.. has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent 
of the NorrFoLtK SouTHERN and C, E. 
Nimmo has been appointed assistant 
to general freight agent, at Norfolk, 
Va. 


Herman P. Norden, freight traffic 
manager for the St. Louts-SAN FRAN- 
cisco, has been appointed general 
freight trafic manager in charge of 
rates and divisions. H. V. Cook, as- 
sistant general freight agent, has been 
named assistant freight traffic manager. 
Charles H. Rombach, general freight 
agent, also has been appointed assistant 
freight trafic manager. L. J. Hen- 
nessy, assistant general freight agent, 
has been appointed general freight 
agent. Albert A. Polly and O. P. 
Wieland, chief clerks. have been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight 
agents. 

Mr. Norden has been with the Frisco 
since 1907. when he began as an office 
boy. He held several traffic department 
positions including clerk and rate clerk, 
and in 1924 was named assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. Ten years later he 





Herman P. Norden 


was named assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, and in 1944 was appointed freight 
trafic manager. 

Mr. Cook started with the Frisco in 
1920 as a clerk and agent on the 
Southern division. He held the positions 
of rate clerk, traveling freight agent, 
and commerce clerk before being 
named assistant general freight agent 
in the commerce department in 1944. 

Mr. Rombach has been with the 
Frisco since 1911, starting as an office 
boy. He has held a series of positions 
in the traffic department, and was 
named general freight agent in 1944. 

Mr. Hennessy has been with the 
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Frisco since 1905, when he started as 
a clerk. He had held several positions 
in the traffic department before his 
appointment as assistant general freight 
agent in 1938. 


J. R. Fisher has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA at 
Augusta, Ga. 


E. J. Awishus, general agent of the 
CanapiANn Paciric, has been appointed 
superintendent of traffic of the Eastern 
lines, with headquarters as before at 
Montreal, succeeding H. W. Howard, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
of communications of the Atlantic dis- 
trict at Saint John, N. B. A. F. Kill- 
ingbeck, chief clerk to the general 
manager at Montreal, succeeds Mr. 
Awishus as general agent at Montreal. 


F. B. Phelps, general freight agent 
of the SEABOARD Arr LINE, has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
Norfolk, Va. W. B. Culpeper, assist- 
ant general freight agent at Norfolk. 
succeeds Mr. Phelps as general freight 
agent. 

Mr. Phelps was born at Dewey 
Rose, Ga., and was affiliated with sev- 
eral railroads in the south prior to 
entering the service of the SAL in 
1923 as executive rate clerk in the 
general freight office at Norfolk. After 
serving in various other capacities Mr. 
Phelps was appointed assistant general 
freight agent. In October 1948 he be- 
came general freight agent in charge 
of rates at Norfolk. 

Mr. Culpeper is a native of Norfolk 
and began his service with the Sea- 
board in 1917 as a correspondence file 
clerk in the traffic department. In suc- 
ceeding years he held positions of in- 
creasing responsibility and in 1944 was 
named assistant general freight agent. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 





Charles G. Grove, chief engineer 
maintenance of way, of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA’s Western region, has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago. He succeeds 
J. D. Moffat, who has retired. D. E. 
Rudisill, assistant chief engineer— 
maintenance of way, of the Central 
region, succeeds Mr. Grove. 

Mr. Grove was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1912. and 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
in that year as a rodman. In 1917 he 
was promoted to assistant supervisor, 
and in 1920 to supervisor, serving in 
that capacity at several points prior 
to his advancement to division engineer 
in 1928. He held positions, successive- 
ly, as superintendent, superintendent 
of passenger transportation, and en- 
gineer—maintenance of way, and was 


appointed chief engineer—maintenance 
of way of the Western region in 1940. 
Mr. Moffat was graduated from 





Charles G. Grove 


Washington & Jefferson College in 
1904, and entered the employ of the 
Pennsylvania in 1907 as a transitman. 





J. D. Moffat 


He served successively as intrument- 
man, engineer in charge, assistant en- 
gineer, and assistant to chief engineer, 





D. E. Rudisill 


and in 1943 was appointed chief en- 
gineer of the Western region. 
Mr. Rudisill, a graduate of Gettys- 
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SERVICE 


A NATION-WIDE 


ORGANIZATION 











FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT 


DIRECTORY OF SERVICE STATIONS IN U. S. A. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Charlie C. Jones Battery & Elec. Co., 
300-322 West Jefferson St. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 21, Magneto Sales & Service Co., 
751 Towne Ave. 
Sacramento 1, Langner & Rifkin, 1116 Fifth Street 
San Diego 1, Magneto Sales & Service Co., 1254 
Kettner Blvd. 
San Francisco 3, Furrer & Uster, Inc., 225—7th St. 
San Francisco 3, H. G. Makelim Magneto Repair 
Co., 1583 Howard Street 
Wilmington, Diesel Control Corporation, 218 
North Marine Ave. 
COLORADO 
Denver 3, Central Supply Co., 1171 Lincoln Street 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 1, Spencer Electric Co., Inc., 40 West 
Beaver Street 
Miami 36, Florida Diesel Service Co., 1930 North 
Miami Ave. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 3, Auto Electric & Magneto Co., 477 
Spring Street, N. W. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 16, Illinois Auto Electric Co., 2011—37 
Indiana Ave. 
Rock Island, Lohse Automotive Service, Inc., 430 
North Capitol Ave. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Gulling Auto Electric Inc., 450 North 
Capital Ave. 
IOWA 
Cedar Rapids, Edwards Carburetor & Electric 
Co., 209 Seventh St., S. E. 
Des Moines 9, Electrical Service & Sales Co., 
1313 Walnut Street 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 13, John M. Walton, Inc., 1050 
Carondelet Street 
Shreveport, Vaughan Tractor & Auto Parts Co., 
224 Airport Drive 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 1, Parks & Hull Automotive Corp., 1033 
Cathedral Street 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 15, W. J. Connell Co., 121 Brookline Ave. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 2, Knorr-Maynard, Inc., 5743 Woodward 
Ave. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 2, Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc., 11 South 
9th Street 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City 8, Electrical & Magneto Service, Inc., 
2538 Grand Ave. 
St. Louis 23, Diesel Fuel Injection Service Co., 
9331 South Broadway 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 2, Carl A. Anderson, Inc., 16th and Jones 
Street 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark 2, Tire Trading Co., 239 Halsey Street 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn 16, E. A. Wildermuth, Inc., 1102 Atlantic 
Ave. 
Brooklyn 32, A & D Diesel Service, Inc., 677 
Fourth Ave. 
Buffalo 8, Hettrich Electric Service, 1032 Ellicott 
Street 
Syracuse 4, F. A. Crossman, Inc., 943 Genesee 
Street 
Troy, Ehrlich Electric Service, Inc., 200 Fourth 
Street 
OHIO 
Cleveland 14, Cleveland Ignition Co., 1301 Su- 
perior Ave., N. E. 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 3, Magneto Ignition Co., 701 West 5th 
Street 
OREGON 
Portland 14, Automotive Products, Inc., 1700 
Southeast Grand Ave. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 32, J. W. Parkin, Jr., 2251 North 
Broad Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Automotive Ignition Co., 6358 


Penn Ave. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis 4, Automotive Electric Service Co., 982 
Linden Ave. 


TEXAS 

Dallas 1, Beard & Stone Electric Co., 3909 Live 
Oak St. 

El Paso, Oakes Battery & Electric Co., 423 Texas 
Street 

Houston 1, Beard & Stone Electric Co., Milam at 
Polk Street 

Houston 11, Magneto & Diesel Injector Service, 
6931 Navigation Blvd. 

Odessa, Electric Service & Supply, 1601 North 
Grant Street 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk, Diesel Injection Sales & Service, 808 
Union Street 
Richmond 20, Charles H. Woodward Electric Co., 
709 Broad Street 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 1, Seattle Injector Co., 2706—2nd Ave. 
Seattle 14, Sunset Electric Co., 300 Westlake, 
North 
Spokane 8, Sunset Electric Co., North 703 Divi- 
sion St. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin Magneto Co., 918 North 
Broadway 
CANADA 
Quebec—Montreal—International Electric Co., 
1037 Bleury St. 
British Columbia — Vancouver— Magneto Sales & 
Service, Ltd., 126 Gore Ave. 
Newfoundland—St. John’s—A. H. Murray & Co., 
Ltd. 
ALASKA, Ter. of 
Anchorage, Reeve Alaska Airmotive, Merrill Field, 
P.O. Box 1160 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Western Office: 582 Market Street, San Francisce 4, California « Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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burg College, became a draftsman for 
the Pennsylvania in 1923, and a short 
time later was promoted to rodman. 
He then held positions as assistant 
supervisor, division engineer, and en- 
gineer—maintenance of way of the 
Western Pennsylvania division, and in 
1947 was advanced to chief engineer 
—maintenance of way of the New York 
zone. He has been assistant chief en- 
gineer—maintenance of way of the 
Central region since 1949, 


Glen A. Williams, engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Central region 
of the PENNSYLVANIA, has been pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer main- 
tenance of way of that region, with 
headquarters as before at Pittsburgh. 
succeeding D. E. Rudisill, who has 
been.advanced to chief engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Western region 
at Chicago. J. W. Wallenius, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Chicago divi- 
sion, succeeds Mr. Williams as en- 
gineer maintenance of way of the Cen- 
tral region, 


OBITUARY 


Frank Wilhelm, 66, general pay- 
master of the BaLttimore & OHIO at 
Baltimore, Md., died on May 29 after 
a long illness at his home in Catons- 


ville, Md. 


Merwin R. Peake, general agent 
for the MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis at 
Dallas, Tex., died there on May 30, 


after a brief illness. 


Everett Henry Banker, 65, execu- 
tive assistant to the general manager 
of the CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuHI- 
caco & Sr. Louts (NEw York CENTRAL 
SysTEM) at Cincinnati, died of a heart 
attack on June 7 while playing golf 
at the Kenwood Country Club. Mr. 
Banker was born on December 28, 1886, 
at Walton. Kan., and worked his way 
up through the ranks, starting as a 
switchman and working for the Gulf 
Coast, Santa Fe and Eastern Illinois 
before going to the Central in 1918. 
He was named executive assistant to 
the general manager in 1920. Mr. 
Banker had been secretary-treasurer 
of the Cincinnati Union Terminal since 
its dedication on March 31, 1933 He 
had planned to retire at the end of this 
year. 


Guy B. Wood, retired vice-president 
in charge of traffic for the KaANsas 
City SouTHERN, died June 6 in Kansas 
City. Mr. Wood had served the KCS 
for 50 years, starting as a clerk in the 
trafic department of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf, forerunner of the 
KCS. He subsequently became com- 
mercial agent and general agent. and 
in 1918 was appointed assistant to the 
president He was appointed general 
freight agent in 1928 and in 1937 was 
named vice-president, the position he 
held at the time of his retirement in 
1949. 
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NYC Celebrates 50th 
Birthday of “Century” 


Special celebrations marking the 
fiftieth birthday of the “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited” were held by the New 
York Central at Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, and at La Salle 
Street Station, Chicago, just prior to 
the departure of the train in each di- 
rection on June 15. 

The program at New York included 
brief addresses by F. J. Jerome, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the railroad, 
and by Mayor Vincent Impellitteri of 
New York city, plus a style show fea- 
turing showgirls in costumes of the 
nineteenth, twentieth and _ twenty-first 
centuries. 

At Chicago, speakers included NYC 
President Gustav Metzman and Chicago 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly. 

In both cities train gates were spe- 
cially decorated; all passengers were 
presented with flowers in honor of the 
occasion, and birthday cakes featuring 
the train’s fiftieth anniversary were 
provided. 


Volume of Truck Traffic 
Off 4% in First Quarter 


Freight tonnage handled by Class I 
intercity truckers in the first quarter 
of this year was four per cent below the 
volume of the comparable 1951 per- 
iod, according to figures compiled by 
American Trucking Associations. 

The figures, labeled “preliminary,” 
were based on returns from 1,319 
trucking companies which carried 43.8 
million tons of intercity freight in the 
first quarter as compared with 45.6 
million tons in the first quarter of last 
year. The A.T.A. index, based on 1941 
as 100, was 258 for this year’s first 
quarter. For the first quarter of 1951, 
it was 269. 


PRR’s “Broadway Limited” 
Has Fiftieth Birthday 


The Pennsylvania’s original “Broad- 
way Limited,” known then as_ the 
“Pennsylvania Special,” was placed in 
New York-Chicago service on June 15, 
1902, making the run in 20 hours. The 
original train. which received its 
present name in 1912, consisted of a 
steam locomotive and four wooden cars. 


It weighed 786,100 Ib., less than the_ 


weight of the diesel-electric locomotive 
which powers today’s 16-car “Broad- 
way Limited” west of Harrisburg, Pa. 

To celebrate the 50th anniversary 
the PRR held a “reunion” party on 
June 15 aboard the dining car of the 
present train in Pennsylvania Station, 
New York. James M. Symes, executive 
vice-president of the PRR, acted as 
host. Among the guests were the orig- 
inal fireman on the first run from Jer- 
sey City, N. J., to West Philadelphia, 
and other members of the first train 
crew, as well as some of the first pas- 
sengers. 


C. McD. Davis Awarded 
Degree by The Citadel 


C. McD. Davis, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
by The Citadel, South Carolina military 
college, at its graduation exercises on 
June 14. Charles E. Daniel, a director 
of the Charleston & Western Carolina, 
received a similar honorary degree. The 
110-year-old school has heretofore 
awarded only 27 honorary degrees and 
Mr. Davis is among the few non-grad- 
uates of the institution to be so hon- 
ored. 


WM Holds Birthday 
Parties for Employees 


A birthday party honoring the West- 
ern Maryland for its 100th anniversary 
was held simultaneously in four cities 
on June 10. The party, primarily for 
the road’s 5,600 employees and their 
families, took place in Baltimore, Md., 
Hagerstown, Cumberland and Elkins, 
W. Va. More than 12,000 persons at- 
tended the gatherings, with the largest 
at Hagerstown, where railroad officers 
acted as hosts to about 6,000 persons. 
More than 750 gallons of ice cream 
and over 1,000 birthday cakes were 
served at the joint celebration. City 
officials were invited to each event. 


J. L. White Reopens 
Consulting Office 


Joseph L. White, formerly executive 
officer of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in Washington, D.C., has re- 
turned to the United States after four 
years in Turkey as consultant to thé 
Turkish State Railways. He has re- 
sumed his practice as transportation 
consultant, with office at 74 Trinity 
place, New York. 


1.C.C. Bureau Brings Rail 
Cost Studies Up to Date 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued the latest study of 
“Rail Carload Cost Scales by Terri- 
tories,” which was prepared by the Cost 
Finding Section of the commission’s 
Bureau of Accounts and Cost Finding. 


.(Continued. gn page. 86) 
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Be sure it’s Barrett’ Coal-Tar Creosote 





For more than 100 years, under the most severe and exacting 
conditions, Coal-tar Creosote—and ONLY Coal-tar Creosote—has 
been proved successful. In cold, hot, damp and dry climates... 

in salt water and fresh water . . . Coal-tar Creosote 

gives maximum wood protection at minimum cost. 
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To properly heat railroad buildings is a 
real job—but to do it without maintenance 
expense is why railroads, such as the New 
York Central System, install GRID Unit Heat- 
ers. From their experience they know GRID 
meets their heating and ventilating needs, be- 
cause: GRID cast iron construction withstands 
corrosive fumes...GRID wide fin spacing 
facilitates easy cleaning...GRID will with- 
steam pressures up to 250 Ibs, and is 
free of electrolysis...GRID fins are cast in- 
tegral with the steam chamber assuring even 
distribution of heat. 
GRID fins to come loose from the steam 
chamber to cause loss of heating efficiency 
. .- GRID design incorporating proper fan sizes, 
motor speeds and low outlet temperatures re- 
sults in a properly balanced heating unit, 
especially when high steam pressures are used. 
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study, embodied in Statement 
No. 2-52, bears the customary disclaim- 


| er to the effect that it was “issued as in- 


formation” and was “not considered 


| or adopted” by the commission. 


The purpose of the study, its ex- 


| planatory statement said, is to bring 


up to date the like studies made by the 


| bureau in the past. The cost scales are 


“as of January 1, 1952,” i.e., they are 
“based on year 1950 operations with 
adjustments to reflect wage and price 
levels as of January 1, 1952.” 


Montana Intrastate Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered railroads serving Mon- 
tana to increase intrastate freight rates 
there by July 1. The adjustment or- 
dered will apply the Ex Parte 162, 166 
and 168 increases to the Montana rates. 

The commission’s order was based 
on a report wherein it found that the 
Montana rates resulted in undue dis- 
crimination against interstate com- 
merce. Montana’s Board of Railroad 
Commissioners refused to authorize the 
increases within the time limit set by 
the I.C.C., so the latter issued the 
present order. (Railway Age, April 28. 
page 16.) 


International to Display 
“Wide Vision” Cabooses 


Two new cabooses with new “extra 
wide vision” cupolas, recently devel- 
oped by the International Railway Car 
& Equipment Manufacturing Co., will 
be on display in Chicago’s Union Sta- 
tion on June 26 and 27. 

Invitations to examine the cars em- 
bodying this departure from conven- 
tional caboose design—which is now 
one of International’s standard con- 
struction types—are currently being 
sent to railroad officers. 


April Employment 


Railroad employment increased 0.75 


| per cent—from 1,220,658 to 1,229,835 


—between mid-March and mid-April, 
according to the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The mid-April 
total was 4.43 per cent below that of 
April 1951. 

The index of employment, based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100. was 
estimated at 122.5 for April, compared 
with 122.6 for March and 128.1 in 
April of last year. 

April 1952 employment was above 
that of March in three of the seven 
groups. The largest increase, 6.54 per 
cent, was in maintenance of way and 


| structures employees. Other increases 
| amounted to 0.67 per cent for trans- 
| portation 
| switchtenders, and hostlers), and 0.12 
| per cent for professional, clerical, and 
| general employees. 


employees (yardmasters, 


The largest decrease from March to 


April occurred in the maintenance of 
equipment and stores group, where the 
number of employees dropped 0.89 per 
cent. The smallest decrease was 0.16 
per cent, in the group embracing execu- 
tives, officials, and staff assistants. 

As compared with April of last year. 
there were fewer employees in all 
groups except executives, officials, and 
staff assistants. The latter increased 
1.2 per cent. The decreases ranged 
from 6.85 per cent in the maintenance 
of equipment and stores group to 0.14 
per cent in transportation employees 
(yardmasters. switchtenders, and host- 
lers). 





News Briefs .. . 


... “Full dieselization” has come 
to the only commuter service op- 
erating in and out of the St. Louis 
Union Station. The Missouri Pacific’s 
lone “Pacific Local’—which accom- 
modates several hundred commuters 
from suburban communities in west- 
ern St. Louis county—is now powered 
by a newly acquired general-purpose 
locomotive. 

. - « Two new 16-mm. sound color 
films are being released by the agri- 
cultural development department of 
the Union Pacific. One, entitled 
“Wheat Smut,” depicts methods now 
employed by wheat growers to halt 
ravages of several varieties of fungus 
growth which account for crop losses 
totaling millions of dollars. The 
other film, “Culling Sheep,” is a 
companion to the previous produc- 
tion, “Western Sheep.” Prints of both 
films have been made available for 
showing to farm and ranch groups 
through agents of the UP’s agri- 
cultural department. 

. .- A eafeteria car accommodating 
48 passengers has been built by the 
British Railways as an experiment 
designed to lower food handling costs. 
Passengers serve themselvs in typical 
cafeteria fashion from a service coun- 
ter with recessed shelves to prevent 
dishes and cups from sliding. The 
counter runs longitudinally through 
the center at one end of the car. The 
kitchen is on one side of it and there 
is a double passageway on the other 
side —the inner “lane” being for 
patrons of the car, the outer for ac- 
cess between adjoining cars. If the 
idea proves successful, consideration 
will be given to construction of a 
whole fleet of such cars. 

- - - The Sheppard Award, top prize 
for industrial advertising in Canada, 
has been awarded this year to General 
Motors Diesel, Ltd. In addition to 
engraved certificates presented to the 
advertiser and its agency — McKim 
Advertising, Ltd. — recognition was 
given to Robert E. Hunter, director 
of sales and advertising for G.M.D., 
and to Carl D. Dennis, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and. director of McKim, who 
conceived the campaign and guided 
it to completion. 
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